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LADY ROSLYN’S MYSTERY. 
—— 
CHAPTER XI. 
She can't be parallel’d by art, much less 
By nature; she'd battle painters to decipher 
Her exactly. Robert Neville. 

Mrs. ADRIAN had been shown into a pleasant 
chamber, where a fire had been lighted, and she had 
availed herself of the services of the housekeeper in 
renovating her injured toilette. Her limp, shapeless 
cap had been thrown aside, her draggled dress 
discarded, and she had been obliged to attire herself 
in a dressing-gown which had belonged to Lord 
Roslyn’s mother, it being utterly impossible for her 
to wear one of the countess’s robes. 

Dismissing her attendant, she seated herself be- 
fore the fire, with her damp feet upon the polished 
fender, and, utterly regardless of the dying storm 
without, proceeded to review the late scene by the 
Singing Water. 

She was not dissatisfied. 

She had no doubt but that the earl, pitying her 
arm, had opened his arms to her, and the bright 
steady colour deepened in her cheeks as she remem- 
bered how she had pillowed her head upon his 
shoulder and clung to him with franticenergy. 

She believed that thet action had riveted her 
chains upon Lord Roslyn, and little guessed that its 
effect had been to the contrary. 

It may be wondered at that she should desire to 
make the earl her lover, now that he was married 
‘o another, but Mrs. Adrian did not regard the mar- 
‘lage tie as indissoluble. Convinced that there was 
no love in the union of Lord and Lady Roslyn, her 
lertile imagination suggested by what slight causes 
‘n estrangement between them could be effected. 
Her first glance at the bride had revealed to her the 
pride which was the backbone of the countess’s cha- 
racter, and she determined to work upon that pride 
to the furtherance of her daring scheme. 

‘I can make one jealous of the other,” she 
thought, “and Malvern will fan the flames which I 
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With his aid I can make her so jealous 
of her husband and me, that she will voluntarily leave 
him, and he can get a divorce on the plea of desertion. 
Or if she refuses to leave Roslyn, we can work upon 


shall kindle. 


his mind. I’m sure I don’t regard my aspirations as 
foolish or wild. I am equally sure that I shall rea- 
lize them, although at present I am somewhat in the 
dark as to the means that must be employed. But I 
am hopeful !” a 

She ‘was so in truth, but she would have been 
exultant if she had only dreamed how fate was con- 
spiring to assist her. 

“if I were only mistress here !” she sighed, look- 
ing around upon the delicately-frescoed walls, the 
beautiful paintings, the satin-covered furniture, with 
its elaborate carvings, and the costly articles of 
virtu crowding the mantelpiece and étagére. “ And 
if I play my cards well I shall be!” 

She leaned forward, putting her hands close to the 
bright flame of the fire, for she loved an intense 
heat, and fixed her gaze upon the wide, curtained 
windows against which plashed the lessening rain. 

“T wish it would rain for a week,” she marmured. 
“Tf I could only remain at the Manor a whole week, 
my work would be complete, and I need never leave 
it, except for the brief space that must elapse before 
the countess could be deposed, and I might then take 
her place. What could I not do in a week?” 

She looked half-angrily’ at the glimpse of the 
brightening sky that was visible, and gave herself 
up to thought. 

In the midst of her reflections came a knock upon 
the door, and the housekeeper entered, bearing a 
small silver tray upon which were deposited a small 
tankard and goblet, also of silver, and exquisitely 
engraved with a vine encircling the arms of the 
Roslyns. 

The tankard was steaming with hot, mulled wine. 

“My lady feared you would catch cold after your 
exposure, Mrs. Adrian,” said the portly woman, plac- 
ing the tray upon a small table, and drawing it to 
the side of the guest. “She ordered hot, spiced 
wine to be offered you. Is there anything else you 
would like?” 


| “No,” answered the Fy pere chagrined because 

the attention came from The countess rather than the 
earl. “Lady Roslyn is very thoughtful and kind. 
Are you sure that it was she who took the trouble tu 
order this for me ?” 

“She gave me the order herself, madam,” said 
worthy Mrs. Pugh, pleased and gratified by the 
guest’s manner. “My lady went up to her room as 
soon as she returned, and my lord came in with 
you, and went up to his dressing-room. Then he 
rung the bell for his own man, and sent me a re- 
quest that I would make my lady a hot drink with 
my own hands, and tke it to her ladyship. My lord 
always thought I could mull wine better than any- 
body else,” and the housekeeper’s round face glowed 
with pride. ‘ Many’s the time I’ve made it for him 
when his lordship was a little lad. So, as I was 
saying, I made it and took it up to my lady; she 
praised it, and asked me to bring you some with my 
own hands. Her ladyship said she never had drank 
anything so delicious!” 

It was plainly to be sven that those kindly-uttered 
words of praise from the earl’s young bride had com- 
pletely won the heart of the portly housekeeper. 

With a shadow creeping over her brow, the widow 
drew the table nearer, lifted the dainty gold spoon, 
and began sipping the hot spiced wine that lay like 
liquid ruby within the gold-lined goblet into which 
Mrs. Pugh had poured it. 

“It is certainly very fine,” she said, feeling that 
some word of commendation might be expected of 
her. 

The words were well enough, but her tone and 
manner did not please Mrs. Pugh, who contrasted 
them with those of her mistress, and mentally con- 
gratulated the house of Roslyn upon its unequalled 
countess. 

“The storm is clearing off, madam,” she remarked, 
acknowledging the compliment by a very low bow, 
“and a man-can be sent to your house for anything 
youmay want. If you would wish to write a note to 
your maid, you will find writing materials at hand,” 
and she poiuted to a small writing-table that stoodin 
| the recess formed by the window. 
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“Very well. I will ring as soon as my note is 
ready.” 

The housekeeper bowed again, and withdrew, con- 
gratulating herself that those sharp, black eyes did 
not belong to her mistress, and that the boyish fancy 
of the earl for Mrs. Adrian, which had been well- 
known, had been sufficient)y overcome to permit him 
to bring a lovely, sweet-voiced bride to his ancestral 
halls. 

She drained the goblet, andthen pushing the table 
away, arose and went to the window. 

The rain had ceased, and the sun was shining 
again, flooding the wet lawn With a warm light that 
converted every drop that hung on the points of the 
leaves, or crested the short grass into glittering dia- 
monds—nature’s most exquisite jewellery. 

But Mrs. Adrian had no eye for natural beanty. 
She only saw that the sky was unclouded, and that 
no pretence for delay in sending her letter was 
afforded. 

Turning from the view of the scene without, she 
opened the pretty little writing-tablle, and hastily 
wrote a note to her maid, directing her to send 
certain articles to her immediately. 

Sealing and addressing it, she touched her bell, 
and‘a housemaid answered her summons. Directions 
were given her, and the widow was then left to her- 
self, to spend as best she might the half-hour that 
must intervene before the articles for which she had 
sent could arrive. 

Some minutes were spent in regarding the pictures 
and the articles of virtu, and then the widow returned 
to the now smouldering fire, although her feet were 
completely dried, and the summer air was positively 
sultry after the warm shower. 

The minutes passed, the fire died out, and Mrs. 
Adrian was suddenly startled by the entrance of 
the housemaid, bearing the parcel which had just 
arrived. 

Declining ail assistance, and dismissing the ser- 
vant, she hastened to perform her toilette. The fresh 
black dress, with its plentiful:garnitures of crape and 
jet, was donned, the spotless widow's cap arranged 
with perceptible coquettishness upon her head, and 
in such a way as not to conceal entirely the fashion- 
able arrangement of the hair ; the little etceteras of 
the toilette were skilfully disposed, to enhance the 
general effect of stylisimess, and the handsome 
widow's attire was complete. 

This consummation had been reached, and Mrs. 
Adrian was anathematizing her cap, which she es- 
pecially disliked, when a servant appeared to conduct 
her to the drawing-room. 

She followed his guidance, and, as the door was 
flung open to give her ingress, the earl came for- 
ward, with courteous inquiries regarding her heaith. 

“Tam quite well, thank you,” she answered, gra- 
ciously drooping her eyes in pretended confusion, 
as if remembering the sceney the Singing Water. 
“T trust that Lady Roslyn received no harm.” 

The countess, who now came forward, radiant in 
full dress, replied that she was quite well also, and 
the tranquil serenity of her lovely eyes and the 
delicate, fluctuating colour upon her pure cheeks, 
confirmed her werds. 

It was apparent also that her mind was as undis- 
turbed as her health. 

Her ladyship’s manner to her guest was, as_ her 
bridegroom observed, as kind and friendly as before 
she had seen the widow flying to his embrace, and, 
while the earl admired her self-control], he was 
piqued because she evinced no sign of wounded feel- 
ing, or jealous dislike of the indolent and handsome 
Mrs. Adrian. 

“ Adine must positively detest me!” he thought, 
uneasily, and with a quick, undefined pang at his 
heart. “ Notwithstanding our compact, one might ex- 
pect a little wifely feeling. I wonder if 1 could 
make her jealous!” 

To put the question to the proof, he devoted 
himself to the widow as much as possible, with- 
out neglecting his bride, thereby exalting Mrs. 
Adrian to the seventh heaven of delight and 
gratification, and kindling hopes in the bosom of 
Malvern that were destined at some future period to 
demand fruition. 

But Lady Roslyn showed no annoyance, because 
she felt none. She conversed brilliantly, engaged 
in repartee with her husband and Malvern, the widow 
feeling that she had better remaiu rather silent, since 
she was not equal to the same display of wit. 

[f the young countess had desired to exhibit to the 
earl her mental superiority over the object of his first 
love, the design was fully accomplisued. But she 
had no thought of doing so. And he was well 
aware, while yielding her the palm, that not a 
thought of obtaining his admiration had entered her 
mind. 

“She would prefer my aversion to my love,” his 
lordship thought, with singular bitterness, devot- 
ing himself anew to the languishing widow. 





Mrs. Adrian aceepted his attentions in good faith, 
elated at the supposed re-establishment of her fasci- 
nations over him, and even Vayle Malvern, who 
watched the earl closely, believed that his lordship’s 
early passion had revived, aud he wondered that the 
countess could be so blind to the fact. 

But Lady Roslyn was not blind. 

She believed, as did Malvern, that her husband 
loved the widow with all his heart, and, so far from 
being jealous, she wished fervently that he were 
free, and that she was again the Lady Adine 
Sayton. 

The day wore away, and towards evening, about 
the sunset hour, Mrs. Adrian announced that she 
must go home. 

The carriage was ordered to convey her, and she 
took her departure, amid friendly invitations. from 
the countess to visit the Manor frequently—invita- 
tions she took care to accept, pleading her loneli- 
ness. 

Vayle Malvern drove home with her, his ostensi- 
ble purpose being a necessary visit to the village, 
and his real one a desire:to havea private and con- 
gratulatory conversation with her, 

As soon as they were gone, the bride retined to 
her boudoir, and the earl proceeded to his study, 
where he began pacing to and fro with an excited 
and gloomy air. 

He began to feel thoroughly disenchanted with 
Mrs. Adrian. 

Aud at the same time, while he was unconscious 
of it, an interest in his bride was »wakening in his 
heart. 

“Canit be possible,” he asked himself, “that this 
widow is the Henrictta Adrian I onceadored? Thank 
heaven she came here at this time. If she had not, 
I might have wasted my whole life in worshipping 
a vain ideal. I believe I begin to detest as much as 
I onee loved her. How unwomanly she talked to me 
yesterday, how unwomanly she acted to-day,” and 
his lip curled and his face flushed. 

He cgntinued to walk backwards’ and forwards 
hurriedly, and soon said, half-aloud : 

“ Why did I make that foolish compact with 
Adine? Why did I propose that we should have 
our separate interests, and that she déheuld go her 
way andI mine? We might at least have been 
friends. As itis, we are but strangers. Itseems as 
though my career must be a series of blunders.” 

He moved impatiently, as if angry with himself. 

“ Adine is the most beautiful womam I ever be- 
held,” he mused, with a sparkle of pride in his 
eyes and a.deep glow on his dark cheeks. “The 
pale glitter of her golden hair, the deep violet-gray 
of her eyes, the varying colour of her cheeks—yes, 
she is indescribably beautiful. And when she lis- 
tened tothe poem, how her eyes glowed like two 
stars, how the scarlet burned in her cheeks, and 


-her lips quivered, while Mrs. Adrian played with 


her bracelet, and looked as though she wished the 
reading over. Adine has a heart, though I never sus- 
pected it till to-day. I wonder if she ever really 
loved. Can it be she loves Harry Bevan now, as 
Vayle suggested ?” 

The thought that on his bridal night, but two or 
three days, before, he had entertained as of noimport- 
ance, now" returned as a question of the greatest 
moment, and again and again he asked himself if 
his bride could cherish a love for young Bevan. 

“T dare not ask her,” he said. “In truth, I amso 
little acquainted with her.” 

It was a strange confession for a young husband 
to make even to himself—that he was little acquainted 
with his bride. But the earl and the countess were 
alike singular. 

The manner of his wooing had been briefly this. 

Lord Roslyn had felt it incumbent upon him, for 
many reasons, to marry. In the uoble circles of 
which he was an ornament, there were many high- 
born ladies, who would have deemed it an honour to 
share his ancient name and immense fortune, but he 
had turned from them all, to offer his hand to the 
coldest, the haughtiest, and the most brilliant belle 
of the season, the Lady Adine Sayton. 

He had fancied that she had no heart, and would 
not exact his devotion; that she would reflect 
honour upon him; that he could make her happy 
by placing her at ‘the head of his noble estab- 
lishment, and encouraging her to surround herself 
with congenial society and objects of luxury. 

She had accepted him, and so they had married. 

He thought it all over now, for the first time ask- 
ing himself why she had wedded him. She had 
possessed wealth, and there was no one to question 
her will in any respect, for her only brother was 
younger than herself, and her guardian, Sir Horace 
Hawkwade, had made her will his law. He re- 
membered her remarks on their bridal night with re- 
gard to the compact they had made, and mused : 

“ Thereis something about Adine that I cannot un- 
derstand. She is not allice, as I learned to-day while 





reading that poem. But whether she has any foe|- 
ing with regard to her relations’to me, I eannot tell. | 
think I will visit her in her room.” 

Putting this resolve into execution, he quitted his 
study and made his way to Lady Roslyn’s boudoir, 
at the door of which he knocked for admittance. 

His bride’s voice bade him enter, and he went iy. 

The young countess was seated by a low Frenc), 
table, one hand holding a cheque, and she was re- 
garding a letter which lay open ia her lap. 

There was a sad expression on her lovely face, 
and more than sadness expressed in her drooping 
manner. 

She seemed bowed as under a terrible weight, ani 
when she looked up at her husband's entrance, hy» 


| was startled at the strange mournfulness of her 


glance. 

He had evidently surprised her, for the next mo- 
ment she was cold, calm, and quiet. 

“ Do you receive visitors here, Adine?” he asked, 

She bowed an affirmative. 

His lordship drew a chair near her, seated 
himself, and then said, with sympathy in his tones: 

“T hope you have received no bad news, Adine.” 

“"Phank you. I have not. Lucette just brought 
me thi letter which had been left inadvertently in 
the letter-bag this morning, and which the butler had 
just. discovered. It is from Hubert.” 

“ T hope he is’ well.” 

“ He misses me, I e. You know that Lam 
his only sister. But he does not complain. Qn the 
contrary, hes planning to enjoy himself, and says 
that he is about to make a tour of pleasure, and that 
he will come to Roslyn in a few weeks.” 

“Will Sir Horaceaccompany him ?” 

“I believe not. No; Hubert speaks of going 
alone.” 

“T hope you were not grieving because you were 
separated from your brother, Adine,” said the earl, 


y- 

“Grieving?” and she started. “Did I look sad? 
I wasmot aware of it. I have no sad thoughts cov- 
neeted with Hubert.” 

“Nor withme?” the earl could not help asking. 

“ Nor with-you!” she replied, smiling. 

It could not be then that she was grieving over 
his apparent devotion to Mrs. Adnian, he thought. 
and a conviction flashed upon him that there was: 
mystery about her which he could not fathom. 

“Tam sorry that you should have any sad thoughis 
at all, Adime,” he said, gravely. “If you have need 
of friendship, rely upon me asupon a brother. Will 
you not?” 

“Tam safficient unto myself, Eustace,” she av- 
swered, in a low, clear tone. “I have no need of 
friendship. I have no griefs!” 

In her own soul, she justified that last sentence 
by declaring to herself that the horror preying upon 
her life was not a grief—that it was too great, too 
intense, too utterly fearful to bear so mild a name. 

Lord Roslyn was somewhat repelled by her manner, 
but he longed to offer her his friendship aud_bro- 
therly affection. It was, however, impossible to offer 
protection and sympathy to this haughty, brilliant 
being, from whose face every trace of emotion had 
vanished. 

“ You seemed to like my reading to-day, Adine,” 
he remarked, after a short silence. “ I should like 
to entertain you often in that manner, if you desire 
it.” 

“T should be delighted to hear you, Eustace,” she 
said, pleasantly, and with a beaming smile. “ You 
read beautifully.” 

The earl’s face glowed with pleasure at the com- 
pliment. 

His pleasure vanished, as she continued : 

“ Mrs, Adrian enjoys your reading so much that 
she can always make one of our party. An audience 
of three will be preferable, will it not ?” 

There was no sarcasm in her tone as she referred 
tothe widow. She had been herself so much inter- 
ested in the reading that she had not observed her 
guest's ennui, and the earl did not now enlighten her. 

“ Would you like to go away frum Roslyn, Adine?” 
he asked, struck with a sudden idea of evading Mrs. 
Adrian. “ Would you like to go to Switzerland for 
the summer?” 

She looked up in surprise. 

“T have visited the Continent,” she responded. 
“and should prefer to remain here. Do not alter 
your plans, thinking to give me pleasure, Eustace. ! 
like the Manor better than any other place, aad Hu- 
bert is coming here, you know!” 

There was another reason she did not mention. 

She dared not leave England. 

The dread secret that enthralled her might be 
endangered by ‘her going away. She was like the 
prisoner to whom was closely chained a grinning 
skeleton, and her skeleton was the smiling and ele- 
gant Count Lechelle. 

“We will stay then, Adine,” said her husban' 
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leaning forward, and taking one of her small, jewelled 
hands im his own, apparently to look at the rings she 


re. 
be he did so, the lace sleeve shading her wrist 
fell back, and her bracelets were exposed to his 
iew. 
“om of them was composed of some of the family 
diamonds, newly set, and ‘the others were bridal 
rifts. 
ei [have not seen you wear my mother’s bracelet, 
Adine,” he said, “since our marriage. Won't you 
put it on to-day ?” : 
He felt her hand tremble in his clasp, and, regarding 
her, saw her face pale, and her eyes express a sudden 


ht. 
TE Not to-day, Eustace,” she faltered. 

“T can get it for you! Let me bring your casket 
to you. If you knew how many tender associations 
are connected with that trinket, I am sure you would 

atify me!” 

The hand trembled again like a prisoned bird, and 
the countess hurriedly snatched it from.him, and drew 
herself up cold and haughty. 

“I cannot wear it to-day, Eustace,” she said, 
quietly. “Some other time——” 

“Never mind. To-morrow, then.” 

Lady Roslyn bowed; she could mot speak for 
the sudden choking in her throat, 

To-morrow! she mentally repeated, and dreaded 
the morrow that menaced her fearful secret. 


CHAPTER XIL 
A sweeter and a lovelier gentleman, 
Fram'd in the provigality of Nature, 
Young. valiant wise, and no doubt rickt royal, 
The spacious world cannot again afford. 
Shakespeare. 

For a day or two after Rellen Polack’s visit to 
Anerly Lodge, Alix Erle was strangely thoughtful, 
and at times a deep gloom seemed to come over 
her bright face, like a cloud obscuring the radi- 
ance of the sun. She struggled against it, and called 
up a false gaiety, which did not deceive the experi- 
enced eyes of Mrs. Polack, whose heart yearned 
over her darling, upon whose life the first. shadow 
had fallen. 

There were moments when the maiden was as 
joyous and care-free as before the visit of : her 
strange guardian; when her langhter bubbled up 
merrily from her very heart, when her old merry 
joyous ways made her friend happy and hopeful ; 
but into these moments ‘obtruded the memory of 
those sinister eyes, the song and the laughter 
ceased abruptly, and, with a spell of terror upon her, 
she would search her soul for some clue to the past, 
which was to her a sealed mystery. 

But all in vain. 

Mrs. Polack regarded the young girl’s mental 
trouble with a mother’s prayerful hope, thinking 
that possibly her memory would awaken; but when 
she saw the cheeks of her charge grow pale, and an 
anxious look appear in the soft, velvety eyes, she 
endeavoured to divert her mind, and win her 
back to her former child-like carelessness. 

But Alix Erle would never be a thoughtless child 
again. 

In that hour when, shuddering and terrified, she 
had looked up into the eyes of her guardian, the 
crown of womauhood had descended upon her brows. 
She might be gay aud joyous again, but never care- 
less and thoughtless. 

It affected the old lady to see how Alix hovered 
about her now, bringing the cushion for her feet, 
the fan for her hand, the flowers for her room, and 
bestowing upon her more than daughter-like atten- 
tions. ‘lhe maiden had always been loving and 
gentle, but now she was @ ministering angel, and 
Mrs. Polack yielded to her ministrations with a 
strange sense of restfulness. 

On the second morning after Rellen’s departure 
the two women were in the drawing-room of the 
Lodge, the elder seated in an arm-chair, and busied 
with some embroidery, intended to cover @ chair- 
cushion, and the younger flitting about like a bird. 

She had filled the vases with clustering roses, 
permitting sprays to trail over the sculptured fronts 
in wanton luxuriance; had crowded all the recep- 
tacles for flowers with the blushing odorous blos- 
soms; and was now adorning the old lady's reading 
table with a dainty little bunch of mingled daisies 
and pansies, enclosed in a tiny porcelain vase, ex- 
quisitely painted—one of Rellen’s gifts on his sup- 
posed return from the Orient. 

“What should I do without you, darling?” said 
Mrs. Polack, affectionately, watching the soft, supple 
movements of Alix, asshe fluttered about, beautifying 
the room. “ It must havebeen the prompting of my 
guardian angel that made me adopt you years ago, 
for, but for you, I should be utterly alone now. 
Rellen is obliged to be in London so much of the 





time; and if I were ill I should be dependent upon 
hirelings, if it were not for you.” 

“What should I do without you, dear aunty ?” 
exclaimed Alix, kneeling beside the old lady, 
resting her arms upon Mrs. Polack’s lap, and lookiug 
up to her through grateful tears. “Oh, Aunt Let- 
tice, I almost fear that something will deprive me of 
your love and care now that I know how to appre- 
ciate them !” 

A strauge look flitted over the face of Mra. 
Polack, a look of mingled anguish and plead- 
ing, and she pressed one hand to her side, turning 
her head away from the maiden. 

“My darling,” she said, in a strange, choked 
voice, after a few minutes of unbroken silence, “ I 
had hoped that your life was to be serene and cloud- 
less; that your gay, bird-like existence would never 
be darkened by sorrows, but my fond hopes were all 
vain. You have a woman’s heart, my love, and you 
must bear a woman’s fate. You know that it is a 
woman’s destiny to suffer; but I trust that the sun- 
shine of your future will dissipate the clouds of the 
present,” she added, alluding to the unspoken love 
of her son for Alix. “I must not speak so gloomily, 
though, for you have enotigh to bear,” and she 
stroked fondly the young head that seemed clothed 
with a nest A pies & shadows. 

“ My sorrows cannot bear comparison with my 
joys!” declared Alix, with a tender smile. “ Don't 
think, dear Aunt Lettice, that I am going to become 
® morose and gloomy creature, with an incurable 
sorrow, like poor Miss, Mills, who was disappointed 
in love forty or fifty years ago. lam no coward, 
aunty. Iam going to be as gay aud happy as if 
there were no inscrutable mystery in my past. Lam 
going to be your brave, true little daughter—that is, 
niece,” she added, blushing violently. 

“Heaven bless my little Alix!” breathed Mrs. 
Polack, her stern face softening strangely. “ But 
you look pale and tired, dear. What will Rellen 
say when he comes home next week and -finds you 
looking thus? He wanted me to take especial oare 
of you. Put on your hat and run out for a walk. 
The ground is perieetly dry since the shower of yes- 
terday.” 

“ Michael says that Tenton Brook is greatly swol- 
len this morning,” replied Alix, “and that it rashes 
along like a miniature torrent. And he says that the 
little fall of water this side of the mill is well worth 
visiting. I think I'll go there, aunty, and make 
you a sketch of the scere.” 

“T wish you would. I don’t feel able to walk so 
far, and I should like to know how it leoks, though 
Tenton Brook always becomes a torrent aiter a heavy 
rain. I have seen that fall when it looked quite six 
feet, and the water below it was nothing but foam. 
But get ready, dear.” 

Alix arose and quitted the room, soon returning 
with her black lace mantle nearly covering her fresh 
pink lawn robe, her round hat set lightly upon 
her wealth of feathery curls, and witha small sketch- 
book in her neatly-gloved hands. 

“Good-bye, aunty,” she said, pressing her pure 
lips to the old lady's face. “I may not be back for 
an honr or two, so don’t get anxious about me.” 

She stepped out of the open, door-like window 
upon the lawn, and looked back with such a bright, 
mischievous face, that Mrs. Polack’s heart rejoiced. 

But when the maiden walked lightly dowa the 
path to the gate and passed along the road, she 
leaned back in her chair and covered her face with 
her hands. 

Tt was evident that there was something that 
weighed heavily upon her soul, and which she dared 
not communicate to Alix, if to any ene. 

But the maiden did not dream that her old friend 
was nourishing a secret sorrow, and, dismissing her 
own gloom, she tripped along the pleasant, shaded 
road, deriving happiness from the abundant sun- 
shine, the songs of the birds, and the fragrance of 
the blossoning hed ges. 

In the lightness of her heart, she plucked haw- 
thorn blooms to ornament her corsage, and wove a 
poppy-wreath for her hat, humming alow, sweet tune 
as she went along the lonely road. 

Her way lay beyond the village, and along the hill 
that skirted one side of it, so that she had a varied 
scenery to enliven her walk, aud was almost sorry 
when at last she reached Tenton Brook, and the fall 
which was known as Tenton Fall. 

It was a picturesque spot, and well worthy of 
being depicted upon paper. The brook might pro- 
perly have been termed a torrent, it flowed so swiftly 
between its slightly shelving banks, and was so 
swollen by the previous day’s rain. The fall was a 
small, compact shect of angry-looking water, which 
gave a roar as it plunged down the slanting, broken 
rocks, and then rushed swiftly along in its serpen- 
tine course through the fields. 

At alittle distance above the fall was a rustic-look- 
ing bridge which connected the road broken by the 


stream, and below the fall. at a greater distance, 
stvod an old’ stone mill, which was at the moment 
working busily, giving out a steady and not un- 
pleasant sound. 

The banks of the brook were shaded here and 
there by great willow-trees, whose branches drooped 
gracefully to the water. A cluster of these trees 
near the mill half concealed the miller’s cottage, 
permitting to be seen only a portion of a whitewashed 
wall and a great, hospitable-looking chimney. 

There was nothing grand nor majestic about the 
brook or its rapid fall, nothing highly picturesque 
about the old mill or the cottage, but the whole 
formed a pretty country scene, and as such Alix en- 
joyed it. 

She seated herself upon a dry stone under one of 
the willows, and regarded the road with its connect- 
ing bridge, the turbid stream, and the green, poppy- 
sprinkled banks, with the look of one to whom nature 
is dear, and who sees a divine beauty in its simplest 
manifestation. 

“I wish Aunt Lettice could have come with me,” 
she thought, regretfully. “Somehow, she does not 
seem as strong as she used. I must take her a good 
picture of it.” 

She opened her sketch-book and pencil-case, as 
sured herself that her pencil-points were perfect, and 
then yielded fora brief space to the dreamy pleasure 
that crept over her. 

The air was so balmy, the busy sound of the mill 
wheel so delightful, the rushing of the water so un 
usual, the sunshine so genial, like the smile of « 
loved one, and the odour of the flowers on her breast 
so pure and sweet, that all these things combined te 
entrance the maiden’s senses, giving her a vague 
happiness, in which thought and active feeling had 
no part. 

At length she aroused herself, and set about he: 
work in earnest, sketching the outlines of her pictur: 
with a graceful boldness thatevinced a high order ol 
originality and talent. 

The trees'assumed shape in her picture ; the mill, 
the bridge, and the cottage were accurately deli 
neated, and she was striving to depict the spray and 
foam of the mimic fall, when the sound of children's 
voices near at hand caused her to raise her head. 

Three or four young children were gathered on the 
bank between her and the bridge, engaged iu gleeful! 
frolics. ‘They were evidently the milier’s offspring, 
and had passed Alix without being observed by her 
during her abstraction. 

They were ruddy-faced little ones, with streaks of 
flour upon their blue checked aprons, and upon their 
hair. The eldest of the group was a round-headed 
boy of ten years, and the youngest was a wee, tod 
dling urchin in a gown. There were a couple oi 
miniature women, too, stout little maidens, as eager 
for play as their brother, and scarcely less strong of 
arm than he. 

The youngest child interested Alix, and she re- 
garded him closely, intending to introduce him into 
her sketch. 

He had a little round face, with cheeks like red 
apples, and with fair, uneven hair, escaping from a 
sinall sunbonnet, which had been carefully tied on 
by a mother’s hand. There was no beauty about 
him, except the beauty that always pertains to infancy 
and innocence, but, as he wandered by hiiself to the 
bank, and began plucking the wild flowers and 
putting them in his apron, he looked interesting ; 
and Alix began rapidly to sketch a semblance of 
him, 

She was so absorbed in her task that she did not 
observe that the elder children had engaged in a 
game of racing, which was taking them towards the 
cottage neglectful of their little charge, or that the 
boy was getting dangerously near to the edge of the 
bank in his greediness for flowers, 

Suddenly a wild, gleeful shout rang in her ears, 
startling her—it was so near. Turning her. head, sh 
saw the elder children at her elbow, looking curiously 
upon the picture she was sketching. ; 

The shout that had startled her had startled their 
little brother also, and at the very moment when he 
was reaching out one chubby arm for a flower that 
grew near the water’s edge, he looked up, lost his 
balance, and fell into the stream. 

A wail of terror broke from the remaining children’s 
lips, and the boy started at a rapid pace towards the 
mill. 

Alix sprang up, and looked up and down the 
stream, but no one was within sight, and the child 
might be drowned before its parents could know of 
its peril, 

“I wish [ could swim!” she murmured, looking 
at the frightened little face upon the water, and 
listening to the wild cries of the imperilled child. 

She spent but a moment in vain wishes, for in her 
delicate frame was the soul of a heroine. 

With the quick energy that charactcrized her, she 





unfastened her lace cloak, letting it fail on the grass, 
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threw her hat’ and sketch-book upon it, and, gather- 
ing up her dress, deliberately walked into the water, 
wading out into the current. 

The water came up nearly to her shoulders and 
with almost resistless force rushed against her, but 
Alix braced herself as firmly as possible, and with a 
quick, diving motion caught the child as he was 
sinking slowly at her very feet. 

She clasped him closely to her breast, saw his eyes 
open in childish wonder, and then held his head high 
above the water, while she struggled to reach the 
shore. 

But awfew steps, she said to herself, and both 
would be safe. 

Her feet slipped, she staggered under her bur- 
den, and the heavy current made her lose ground; 
» sudden fear came over her that those few 
steps were impossible, and that she must be carried 
over the roaring fall. 

With a wild gaze she looked towards the shore. 

She saw the miller hurrying from his mill, fol- 
lowed by his men, his wife coming from her cot- 
tage, wringing her hands, the children screaming 
loudly upon the bank, past which.she was slowly 
drifting, and another figure, that of a young man, 
coming with rapid strides along the shore. 

She struggled anew to reach the bank, but her 
strength was failing her, and she could no longer re- 
sist the current. 

Yet even then she did not permit the heavy child 
she carried to be endangered, for she continued to 
hold him as high above the water as her strength 
rdmitted. 

But would not help come soon? 

The question forced itself to her lips, as the roar 
of the fall grew louder and nearer, and the water 
chilled her to the bone. 

It was answered as speedily. 

The figure that she had seen approaching the brook 
reached it in adyance of the running miller, flung 
off coat and hat, and plunged into the water with 
the ease of one well used to aquatic exercises. 

Alix saw him coming, heard him bid her keep up 
her courage, tendered him the child, and then a sen- 
swtion of falling came over her, and she knew no 
more. 

When she regained her consciousness, she found 
herself lying upon a bed in the miller’s cottage, sur- 
rounded by the overjoyed family, who were invok- 
ug blessings upon her. 

The stranger who had rescued her was chafing 

r hands. 

As she opened her eyes he murmured something 
unintelligible to her, and withdrew into the outer 
room. 

“Do you feel better now, miss ?” asked the miller’s 
wife, with a burst of grateful tears. ‘“ Heaven keep 
you always, for saving our Johnny 5p 

Alix signified that she was quite recovered, and 
isked: ; 

“Who saved me ?” 

“A gentleman who was passing. He is drying 
himself in the kitchen. But, dear me, how wet your 
things are, and I never thought of it till this moment. 
if you will take off your dress I'll have it dried 
lirectly.” 

“Is the child quite safe ?” 

“Yes, miss, as safe and happy as a cricket. He's 
laying by the kitchen fire,” replied the miller’s 
wife, proceeding to lay out her best garments from 
the chest of drawers for the use of her guest. “ If 
you'll put these poor things on, miss, while yours 
ue drying, I shall be honoured!” 

With quiet delicacy she withdrew, and Alix took 
ff her wet and clinging garments, replacing them 
with those of her grateful hostess. 

Thechange had scarcely been effected, and Alix 
was fastening the gay, chintz gown, which would 
have accommodated two more persons like herself, 
when the miller’s wife returned and carried away 
the discarded articles. 

She almost immediately reappeared. 

“ Won’t you come and sit by the fire, miss?” she 
asked. “The gentleman is here e 

“No,” answered Alix, blushing at the thought of 
encountering her preserver in her present garb. “I 
would rather remain here !” 

The miller’s wife did not urge her, but remained 
to keep her company, and to serve her soon with a 
hot repast and some gooseberry wine, of which 
Alix partook heartily, much to the satisfaction of 
her hostess. 

“ Aren’t you Mrs. Polack’s—the schoolmistress’s 
—niece ?” asked the good woman, when Alix had 
finished. * “I beg your pardon, miss, for my bold- 
ness,, but you're the very moral of a description I've 
heard of her. I have got a sister that’s seen her often, 
going to the village, and she thinks Miss Erle is the 
prettiest young lady in the world!” 

A scarlet tide surged up iuto the maiden’s cheeks. 
as she answercd, smiling: 


“JT thank your sister for the compliment. I am 
Mrs. Polack’s niece !” 

“T might have known it,” declared the miller’s 
wife, gazing admiringly upon the delicate, brunette 
face of herchild’s rescuer. “Shall I senda message 
to Mrs. Polack, miss, that you can’t come home just 
yet? It'll take an nour for your things to be got 
ready.” 

“ My aunt won’t be anxious about me,” answered 
Alix, remembering her injunction to the old lady. 
* You need not send!” 

The young girl almost repented her decision, 
however, as the hour passed and a second had nearly 
vanished before her clothing was returned to her. 

But the miller’s wife brought it in at last, every 
article Jooking as fresh and clear as starch and care- 
ful attention could make them. They were quite dry 
too, and when her hostess withdrew, the young girl 
hastily attired herself in them, put on her cloak and 
hat, with its poppy wreath, and came out into the 
wide kitchen. 

She was agreeably surprised to find her preserver 
standing in the outer doorway, and he came forward 
to greet her with a kindly interest that brought the 
colour to her cheeks. 

It was some minutes before she could find courage 
to look up at him, but she did so at last, and was 
surprised at his appearance. 

At first, he seemed to her only a boy, a proud, 
haughty-looking boy, with a patrician beauty. She 
noticed that his hair seemed powdered with gold, 
and was of a deep hue, that he was tall, yet quick 
and agile in his motions, and that his face was ex- 
pressive of strength and character. Looking again, 
she felt convinced that his was & joyous spirit, and 
that he was gifted with a sunny temperament. 

She answered his inquiries with a strange feeling 
at her heart, thanked him for his opportune assistance 
in her extremity, and then bidding the grateful 
family adieu would have gone away alone, but that 
he walked quietly beside her, as if he had a right to 
escort her. z 

“T left my horse here,” he said, ing her 
sketch-book which one of the children now handed 
him, “and I must continue my journey. I am glad 
I happened to be here at this time, and I shall never 
forget this adventure.” 

He bent upon her a long, admiring gaze, under 
which Alix blushed and trembled with a strange 
confusion. 

If she had been impressed by him, he had been 
equally charmed with her. 

But little past twenty-one, and endowed with 
more than his share of chivalry, this handsome 
youth felt his heart stirred to its core by the glances 
of Alix’s brown eyes, and her air of purity and inno- 
cence heightened her loveliness in his sight. 

They reached the place where he had left his 
steed, found it quietly browsing, and he flung the 
bridle-reins over his arm, begging to be permitted to 
see her home. 

Alix yielded assent, and they walked along the 
road together. 

“T wonder if we shall ever meet again,” he said, 
with a thrill of pain in his tones, as if he feared they 
might not. “It seems to me that I have known you 
all my life. At any rate, I have seen your face be- 
fore. Where could it have been ?” 

“It must have been here, if anywhere,” said Alix, 
simply. “I have been nowhere else.” 

“It was not here. Yet your face is familiar. 
Your eyes have an-expression that I recognized at 
once when you opened them,” and he spoke earn- 
estly. “I cannot remember where I have met a 
face like yours. May I ask your name?” 

“T am Alix Erle.” 

“ Alix Erle,” he repeated, dwelling with gentle 
intonation upon the name. “I never heard it before. 
Iam Hubert Sayton.” 

He did not add that he was a viscount, as he might 
have done. 

Alix treasured the name in her heart. 

“Shall we ever meet again, Alix?” he asked, with 
an eagerness and hopefulness pulsing through his 
tones. “May I come back this way in a fortnight 
and call upon you?” 

““I—I should like to see you.” 

His face beamed, and he took her fluttering hand 
in his own. 

They did not dream—this boy and girl—that they 
had fallen in love with each other; yet, when they 
separated near the Lodge, the young Lord Sayton 
went his way with a pang at his heart, and Alix 
walked slowly homewards, wondering if she should 
ever see him again, and if he would not forget her 
before a fortnight should pass away. 

(To be continued.) 


RoyaL MarriaGeEs.—It is now considered as cer- 





tain that the Crown Prince of Denmark will marry 


the daughter of the King of Sweden. The Queen of 
Denmark was in favour of marriage with an English 
Princess, the Crown Prince himself wished to ma 

a German Princess, but the King decided on a mar- 
riage with a Swedish Princess, mainly from political 
motives. Marriages are made in heaven. 





SCIENCE, 


Ir is proposed to employ a steam dredger to deepen 
the river Cam, at a cost of 1200/. per mile, and it is 
estimated that the work willoccupy about forty weeks, 

THe AERONAUTICAL EXHIBITION AT THE Crys- 
TaL Patace.—The following are the eam of 
the prizes exhibited from the last circular issued by 
the Aeronautical Society. 1. The Shipwrecked Ma- 
riners’ Society, 50/. for the best form of kite or other 
aerial arrangement, or modification thereof, for estab- 
lishing a communication from @ wreck on shore, or 
between two vessels at sea. 2. The Crystal Palace 
Company, 50/.: the exhibitor of a machine tocarry and 
be worked by a steam-engine or other motive power, 
which shall sustain and move itself in the air at a 
height of not less than ten feet from the ground fora 
period of not less than five minutes. 8. The Duke 
of Sutherland, 100/.: to-the inventor of a machine 
which, not being of the nature of a kite or balloon, 
shall ascend with a man to the height of 120feet. 4. 
The Aeronautical Society, 100/.: to the exhibitor of 
the lightest engine in proportion to its power, from 
whatever source the power may be derived. Smaller 
prizes, as far as the Guarantee Fund will allow, will 
be given to exhibitors of other machines, according 
to merit. As the prize list is not closed, it is pos- 
sible that other prizes may be offered. 1. Adjudica- 
tors:—Admiral the Earl of Hardwicke, Earl Vane, 
Lord Richard Grosvenor, M.P., Captain the Hon. 
Francis Maude, R.N., Captain Budd, and Captain 
Trivett. 2. James Nasmyth, Dr. David 8. Price, 
J. E. McConnell, and F. H. Wenham. 3. The Council 
of the Aeronautical Society, with power to add asso- 
ciates. 4. The Aeronautical Society’s Prize 100i. 
Adjudicators :—The Council of the Aeronautical So- 
ciety, with power to add associates. 5. Miscellaneous 
Prizes. (Nucleus Fund.) Baldwin Latham, C.£,, 
102. 10s. 

EXPLOSIONS IN MAKING OXYGEN. 

Tue manufacture of oxygen for the production of 
the lime light is not at all the simple and safe opera- 
tion it is commonly represented to be in popular 
text-books, sold as guides to the use of the magic 
lantern and its appurtenances. In fact, in some few 
instances, people have been killed on the spot by ex- 
plosions whilst making oxygen gas for experimental 
purposes. 

Such explosions are generally caused by organic 
matter in the black oxide of manganese. When or- 
ganic matter is mixed with black oxide of manganese, 
and chlorate of potash is added to the mixture, the 
whole forms a very dang pound, liable to 
explode with more violence than gunpowder, when 
heated. In some rare instances, the black oxide of 
manganese of commerce has been sold accidentally 
mixed, or purposely adulterated with soot ; the con- 
sequence being that the unfortunate purchaser, upon 
adding thechlorate of potash, makes a fulminating 
mixture of deadly power, puts it in an iron retort, 
and then applies a flame below—in the expectation 
that the result will be the manufacture of oxygen 





a8. 
? The best protection against this danger is to test 
each sample of black oxide of manganese when first 
purchased. Todo this, the oxide should be emptied 
out ina heap, in the middle of a large, clean sheet 
of paper; and then, with a knife, it should be turned 
over and over till thoroughly mixed; so that a 
thimbleful taken from the mass shall be a fair sample 
of the whole. Then a little of it should be mixed 
with an equal bulk of chlorate of potash, and a test- 
tube be half-filled with the mixture. When the 
test-tube and its contents are then heated over 
spirit or gas flame, if the mixture go off like a squib, 
the black oxide of manganese contains organic 
matter, and is dangerous to use. Should it be pure, 
there will be no squib-like display from the mouth 
of the tube, but the mixture will give off oxygen gas 
in the usual way. When the oxide has been tested, 
and found to be good, it should be kept for use in 4 
large, wide-mouthed, corked bottle, and put away 
where it can never be accidentally mixed with or- 
ganic matter. Dealers in black oxide of manganese 
should always test the substance in the above way 
before sale to the general public. The black oxide 
may be freed from all organic impurities by putting 
it in a covered crucible, and heating it to redness 
in the fire; care, of course, being taken that n° 
cinders or soot fall into it during the operation. 
After such treatment the black oxide may be 
used in the manufacture of oxygen with perfect 





safety. 
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CHAPTER |. 


“Hark, Marina! What sound is that upon the | 
air? My father’s herald, proclaiming his return | 
rom the wars !” and a beautiful young Moorish girl 
threw down the rich embroidery which she was in- 
terweaving with golden threads, and rushed to the 
narrow window of her tower-chamber. 

A beautiful scene was outspread below, as far 

as eyes could reach. The dark, rich foliage of the 
olives and pomegranate groves. were relieved by 
bright, searlet-leaved blossoms ; leaping waters as- 
cended from the numberless fountains of the gar- 
den; birds of brilliant plumage darted in and out 
the trees, or sung from the cages suspended here 
aud there among the arbours of the spacious plea- | 
sure-grounds ; and, beyond the circle of cultivation 
that immediately surrounded the stately caste, | 
rolled away the cool green Vega, watered by the | 
bright winding Darro, and losing itself in the blue 
mountain region beyond. 
_ Over that misty mountain rampart, and through | 
its dark defiles, that day, had passed a train of | 
warriors mounted on prancing steeds and clad | 
in battle armour, returning from one of their fre- | 
uent sallies on a people, enemy alike to their re- | 
ligion and their sway; for those were days when 
the Moor and the Christian contended, by force of 
arms, for the victory of their own standards, when 
‘he Crescent and the Cross waved side by side upon 
many @ battle-field of sunny Spain. 

And it was now her father’s army, returning from 
the fray, that Almeda, daughter of Ben Hamed, a 
powerful Moslem prince, watched from the tower- 
chamber, side by side with the old nurse who had 
cared for her from childhood. 

“Yes, Almeda. ’Tis Ben Hamed, coming back, 
ind with victory on his banners, by the sound of 
his trumpet and the shouts we hear!” replied the 
woman, whose keen eyes flashed with joy and. pride 
as she gazed upon the animated scene, “ Glory be 
to Allah, that the Crescent is honoured to-day !” and 
she clasped her hands fervently, and, leaning from 
the window, waved her kerchief on the air. 

Py the girl gazed in silence; and, though her 
fi ial hea rt rejoiced at her sire’s honour, that anima- 
ton which filled old Marina’s breast did not fill her | 
°wn—for the gentle maiden was pronder of the lute’s | 
soft tinkle and the warble of bulbul and nightingale | 
than of notes of war. 

Pew more, she shrank with sorrow from the | 
thourht of bloodshed and loss—themes which she | 
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[THB PRINCESS AND THE PRISONERS. | 
had, thus early, heard spoken in the same breath 


| with victory and glory. 


“ Ay, ’tis my father and his warriors, and again 
success hath been his measure. How the banners 
wave and the coursers prance! Dan Shazar rideth 
proudly to-day,” as hereye fell on a tall, and haughty- 
looking young noble, who rode.at the head of a 
column—the right-hand warrior of Ben Hamed, the 
most ambitious of his court, and the boldest admirer 
of his beautiful daughter. 

“Thine eyes are keen, Lady Almeda,” replied 
Marina, smiling shrewdly. ‘“Canst make out, also, 
the colours he carrieth at his lance head? Weareth | 
| he the blue and golden to-day ?” 
| “Nay, Marina. No scarf or ribbon of mine bore 
|.Dan Shazar to the fray. Thou knowest that I love | 
| him not; nor can I give him cause for hope. Dan | 
Shazar wears no token from my hand,” returned the 
girl, coldly. 

“Look not so serious, child! I did but jest, 
because thine eye did single him out at a dis- 
tance. And yet, I know thou carest not for the 
noble ; and thy mien giveth him no encouragement, 
much as he and thy sire desire it. And, faith, I like 
him not over well myself; for proud and handsome 
though he is, he is also arrogant and cruel. Allah 
forbid that my dear lady—child of my care and love, 
from the day the Faithful carried her own dear 
mother away to Paradise—should be given to one 


who pleases her not; and may he send her a beiter | 


husband !” 
And the old woman tenderly stroked the glossy 
black hair of the young princess as she spoke. 


“Thou art a good creature, Mother Marina,” said | 


Almeda, kissing her withered hand and smiling af- 
fectionately, “and I do not doubt that thy prayers 


will be heard, and answered when the time for their | 
Just now, I am too happy here, | 


fulfilment comes, 
in my kind sire’s affection, to need lover or husband. 
The train comes nearer, Marina. See, they have 
crossed the Darro, and approach the castle. And, 
more than went forth are coming back. Bring they 
captives with them, think you, Marina?” 

And her voice took a tone of anxious solicitude. 

“Yes. A long file comes in the rear. See you, 
now they have turned the road and are plain to 
view. Scores of Christians, on foot, and bound in 
pairs. Allah be praised, who has given the foe 
into Ben Hamed’s hands!” said the enthusiastic 
woman. 

“ Alas! poor Christians!” said Almeda pityingly 
as she gazed. 

Marina took no heed of the exclamation, beyond 
a smile at. the weakness of the girl whose soft heart 


; could never nerve itself to rejoice at the fate of her 

| father’s captives. For she could not understand the 
feelings of womanly pity which filled the young 

| princess’s breast. 

| “ Poor captives! 

| she asked presently. 

| “Allah forbid! They are ours by the rights of 
warfare. Wouldst have thy sire return inglorious 

| from the field, like one defeated, instead of victo- 

rious?” replied the woman with spirit. 

“Nay, nay, not that. Only, I wish that these 
cruel wars were at an end; and bloodshed and loss, 
for both Moslem and Christian, had ceased,” said 
the girl in gentle accents. 

“ Allah will send peace in his own good time—and 
that will come when the Crescent has overcome 
the Cross, and not till then,” returned Marina, 
stoutly. 
| “Thou hast more years than I, and hast seen 
| more of life; but I much doubt if ever time brings 

me the heart to rejoice over sights like these,” said 
the maiden, looking with pity in her soft, lambent 
| eyes, upon the cavalcade approaching nearer and 
| nearer—the mounted horsemen and standard-bearers, 
| followed by a long train of prisoners. 

And, as Almeda gazed, her eye became attracted to 
| one who marched at the head of the column. He wasa 
| young, noble-looking Spaniard, with a slight, yet mus- 
| cular figure, royal carriage, aud a proudly dignified air 
which spoke of a will unsubdued, although he was in 
the hands of his foe. His long curling hair fell over his 
neck ; his complexion was the pure, pale olive of his 
| race; and his armour and his plumed cap betokened 
a higher rank than those who were his fellow-captives. 
| And, as the beautiful young Moorish princess gazed, 
emotions of tender interest were added to the pity 
that swelled within her woman’s heart. 

But no farther word passed Almeda’s lips; and 
when the cavalcade soon crossed the plain, wound 
along the road, and entered the castle gate, little heed 
gave she to the upward gaze of the princely Dan 
Shazar as he dropped the vizored cap with graceful 
gesture while they pranced into the courtyard—for 
her eyes were riveted on that proud, pale, Christian 
prisoner, and all her heart wasin her gaze. 

Then came the sound of dismounting and the clat 
ter ofarmour, the confusion of voices, and the occa- 
sional blast of the trumpeter ere he desisted from 
sounding his signal of victory. And then followed 
|the order, in the strong, sonorous voice of Ben 
| Hamed, for the conveyal of the captives to the deep 
| dungeon vaults of the castle. Nor, when the Chris- 
| tians had departed from her sight, did pity depart 

from the gentle Almeda’s heart. 


Do you not pity them, Marina ?” 
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CHAPTER Il. 


Ir was a gala-day at the castle. Ben Hamed was 
celebrating his great victory over his foes. 

From the stone battlements waved the banners he 
had fought under on the field; music and rejoicing 
tilled every hall and corridor; the fountains leaped 
brightly in the sunshine; the birds sang loud and 
with delicious warbling; and festive voices filled 
all the air. 

Within the spacious halls dnd galleries of the 
castle moved the bright-eyed beauties of the harem, 
and silvery laughter and the tread of dancers’ 
feet were heard; while the nobles of the court sur- 
rounded their sovereign and paid him the tribute of 
praises; and the minstrel sang his deeds in verse, 
to the sound of the lute and the tinkling zell. 

One feature’ of this triumphal occasion sent a 
thrill of exultation to the proud warrior’s heart. Ben 
Hamed had bidden all the prisoners taken from the 
foe to be brought forth from their dungeons, clad in 
the servile garb, and placed in the court, where all 
who chose might gaze upon them, and, if their wishes 
prompted, assail them with a mockery of courtesy or 
contempt. An expression of savage triumph was 
this; but one in keeping with the spirit of the age. 

So they stood in the spacious hall chained by 
pairs, and standing ranged around the wall, their 
haggard faces and wretched garb in striking con- 
trast with the mirth and gaiety, luxury and splen- 
dour, on every hand around them. 

Ben Hamed’s order had been for all to be brought 
in chains; but one had stoutly and snecessfully re- 
sisted the command. 

The young and noble-looking Spaniard who had 
been captured—or, rather, had surrendered himself 
when his men were taken—had declared that no 
manacles should defile his limbs; and thus hadthe 
been brought a voluntary prisoner to the court. 
And, when the guard entered his prison, to execute 
Ben Hamed’s orders on the morning of the festive 
day, he firmly resisted all efforts to fasten the chain 
upon his wrists. 

Report was immediately made to the king, with 
representation of the Spaniard’s great muscular 
strength, which rendered it impossible for any two 
of the guard to bind him. 

“ He saith that chains never yet disgraced the Cas- 
tilian, and he will sooner die than yield. But he 
pledgeth kis knightly honour to maintain peaceable 
behaviour if suffered to go unbound.” 

Ben Hamed could not be insensible to the lofty 
spirit betrayed in his captive’s resolve; so he re- 
turned answer to the bearer of this message: 

“Pring in the dog of a Christian unbound! It 
matters not. We can afford to be generous to-day ; 
and he is no less our prisoner, than if covered 
with chains.” 

So the Spaniard walked to the marble-paved 
court, the only one of the captives unfettered; and, 
when he took his stand, more than one Moorish 
knight coveted the sinewy strength of his supple, 
slight, yet muscular figure--and more than one 
Moorish lady cast glances of interest upon the manly 
grace and beauty his coarse prisun-garb could not 
conceal. 

The day wore on, in gaicty and enjoyment to all 
but the poor manacled captives. Feats of arms in 
the great courtyard had subsided; the dance was at 
a. pause; the sound of the instraments—notes of 
guitar and lute, and clash of cymbal—had lulled; 
and Ben Hamed, with his guests, had passed into a 
grand pavilion erected in the spacious garden, 
where a bountiful and luxuriant feast was spread. 

Meantime, the chained prisoners in the open court, 
mocked and tantalized with this display of beauty, 
freedom, and plenty, were drooping with thirst and 
hunger, and fainting under the burden of their un- 
happy lot. And, as the twilight came on, the clash 
of drinking-cups and sound of the feasters floated 
out towards them from the pavilion, only adding to 
their tortures. 

Just as the evening shadows were flinging their 
embraces around the group of prisoners, and before 
the many-coloured lamps were lighted, a light figure 
glided into the court; and the Princess Almeda, 
laden with a basket of delicious fruit—dates, 
figs, and pomegranates—passed rapidly to and fro, 
dispensing her refreshing gifts with her own fair 
hands. 

It was a beautiful picture—the maiden in her 
snowy robe of fleeciest Syrian muslin, with pure 





white exotics in her raven hair, aud the gleam of 
costly jewels on her throat and wrists, moving to | 
and fro among the prison-clad captives ; and to those | 
unhappy men she seemed an angel from the Para- 
dise above, dropped down to earth. | 
Rapidly Almeda passed to and fro, exchanging 
the empty basket for a filled one brought her by a | 
trusty slave; and, after a generous repast had been 
cealt out, she turned to glide away, yet lingered for | 


| a beief space near the noble-looking captive, who 


had so excited her sympathy when she first beheld 
him brought to the castle. And, as she paused, he 
spoke: 

Me Thanks, lovely vision of mercy and beauty! I 
thank thee in the name of these, my noble, but un- 
fortunate knights, whom the fate of war have brought 
hither,” and he bent his knee before her. 

“Rise, Christian! Almeda only regrets that she 
can do uo more than succour thy unhappy comrades, 
Would ‘twere in my power to strike off every fet- 
ter, and set ye’free from the captivity my sire hath 
imposed!” she returned, with tenderest pitying ac- 
cent. 

“Gentle lady—daughter of a stern conquering 
warrior—'twere joy to be thy captive!” echoed the 


Spaniard, ardently ; and he added, in a lower tone, | 
“ were my good comrades at liberty, these wrists | 
would not refuse to take on fetters forged bythy | 


fair hands.” 

The Moorish girl’s heart throbbed, and a wave of 
crimson passed overher beautiful face. Whoowas'this 
bold knight of regal’ mien, though clad in -prison- 
robes, who spoke to her like an equal anda gallant 


wooer ? . 


“Thou hast taken offence, lovely Primcess Al-. 


meda, aad deemest mé a bold spokesman to address 
thee thus. But, in my own country across the border, 
the fame of Ben Hamed’s daughter hath reached 
me, and all the day long Lhave been singling thee 
out from the ladies, and wondering not that the 
Moslem peoples his Paradise with houris, if they are 
like thee. And that thou pitiedst us, I knew by the 
glances of thy gentle eyes and the expression of thy 
beauteous face,” he said, earnestly. 

“ Thou hast divined aright. I do pity thee and 
thy host; and did from the hour I saw ‘thee dragged 
hither, prisoners in my sire’s train. My heert is 
over-soft for a Moorish princess, Mavina»says. But 
I cannot think war aught but cruel, covering the 
land with blood, and tearing Kindred asunder. Thou 
hast kin in thine own country, Sir knight ?—per- 
haps a mother, or a sister, or one dearer?” asked 
Almeda with interest, striving, in this last question, 
to show her indifference, save as compassionating his 
capture alone. 

“ Alas, gentle lady, nor mother, sister, or bride 
are weeping, because Raymondo Martinez returns 
not from the fray! For these,” and he waved his 
hand towards his men, who had respectfully with- 
drawn to a little distance, “some tender heart is 
aching—but not for me. I stand, the last of my 
race; and glory is the only mistress I have ever 
sought to win.” 

The Moorish girl grew sad, with a great pity 
at her heart, at these words ; and a slight feeling of 
embarrassment stole over her as she felt the glance of 
the Christian’s dark eyes bent upon her. But she 
roused herself to reply, and her words were full of 
fire. 

“ The bold knight who has won fame is a loss to 
all his people. Aid, Christian, thou art one of 
such. Wouldst be free? Thy hands are unfet- 
tered ; the guard has been drawn away by the tempta- 
tion of fruit and wine; and there is a private pos- 
tern gate my own hands will open for thee, from the 
castle courtyard to the still, dark Vega. Christian, 
wilt go? For I wist not that thou shouldst pine or 
die in my sire’s dungeons, and ’twas for this I came 
hither to-night,” and she drew nearer him as she 
thus spoke. 

It was a tempting offer. Liberty, life, anda return 
to old Castile—or imprisonment, suffering, perhaps 
death in a dungeon-cell. The alternative was before 
him ; and wonder not that, for a moment, Raymondo 
Martinez hesitated. But, in another, his decision 
was made. 

“Beautiful angel of mercy, I cannot forfeit the 
word of a Spanish knight. This morning I pledged 
myself not to violate my exemption from fetiers. 
Liberty is sweet ; but honour sweeter and dearer 
far. I must remain, and share the fortunes of my 
comrades, unless some other plan of release may 
come.” 

Almeda knitted her arched brows in disappoint- 
ment and in thought. A daring spirit took posses- 
sion of her; aud a hundred plans for the future re- 
lease of this noble Christian knight suggested them- 
selves to hermind. But she could no longer stay, to 
talk, or cheer him by her presence. Sounds of 
laughter and voices drew near her; and the feasters 
were returning from the pavilion. 

“Brave and noble knight, keep up good heart for 
thyself and thy companions. Almeda, daughter of 
Ben Hamed, will not forget thee; we shall meet 


| again!” and she rapidly glided away in the darkness 


of the heavy shadows of an olive tree bythe entrance 
of the court. 

“ We shall meet again!” murmured the Spaniard, 
a warm glow mounting to his olive cheek from his 
rapidly-throbbing heart; and the memory of the 


| Moorish princess’s words went with him to the 
gloomy cell, to which he was remanded when the 
loug festivities of the day were at an end, and silency 
had again settled upon the castle and its dwellers, 
and the spacious premegranate-seented gardens, 


CHAPTER Iff. 


Tux lapse of mouths brought mo possible plan 
of release for the Christian exptives to the Princess 
Almeda. 

it was a cautious course she must pursue, and 
she fully realized that it would ‘be no easy task to 
| elude the strict vigilance of the guard, who 
| sedulously watched the gate of the castle—for Ber 
| Hamed had learned that the young Christian leader 
was a warrior of high fame in his own country, and 
had determined to refuse bis surrender without 
great ransom from the Spaniards. 

Meantime, poor Almeda had fallen into great 
troable of herown. Dan Shagar ong! a for 
her hand in marriage; and Ben med, well 
pleased at the projected alliance, had issued 
commands to his daughter and a_ proclamation 
throughout all the kingdom for the approaching 
nuptials. 

And it awttered little to father or lover that the 
princess wag eold and shy ; for it never oceurred 
to either that Almeda might have a choice in the 
matter for ‘herself, since those were days when 
woman was the plaything of her parents, and her 
lord. 

But, while the marriage preparations were pro- 
gressing on a mostroyal scale, and all the artificers 
and tire-women of the court were concerned in the 
matter, the little princess, with a very positive 
woman will of her own, was seeretly plotting how 
she could elude the unwelcome net, and also bring to 
perfection her plan for securing the release of the 
Christian. 

After that interview: in the court on the festival 
day, it-will not be sapposed that months had elapsed 
without bringing other meetings to the Spaniard and 
the Moorish maiden. 

Gifts, bribes, and flattery had enabled the little 
princess sometimes to pass the guard of the corridor 
leading to the dungeon-vaults ; and she had passed 
to and fro, unknown to any save old Kafiz, with words 
of cheer and comfort. 

“Tis little of harm my pretty princess can do the 
prisoners, with her girl ways and her basket of fruit, 
and mayhap she may convert the Christian dogs to 
the ranks of the Faithful!” said old Kafiz, thus quiet- 
ing his conscience for the heavy purse of gold with 
which she had bought his silence concerning these 
visits. 

But the days, weeks and months went by; and 
still the princess hesitated about the final steps, for 
she dreaded the attempt to pass the formidable 
guard always on duty at the castle-gate, for fear of 
failure; and, moreover—though she scarcely con- 
fessed it to herself—she dreaded, too, the sorrow of 
a parting with the handsome kniglit, who, she learned, 
when came that decree of her union with the Moor, 
had grown too dear to -her own heart for happiness 
without him. 

For the gentle princess had begun to love, ardently 
and entirely, the Christian captive. 

Still the time passed on; and, one day, when her 
father and his nobles were absent from the castle on 
a foray, Almeda cautiously stole along the dark 
corridors and down the stone stairways; and old 
Kafiz discreetly retired to a prudent distance while 
his mistress turned the key and entered the prisoner's 





cell. 

What followed, those who are versed in the his- 
tory of the human heart, the same in royal or humble 
maid, will readily divine. 

Almeda spoke of Dan Shazar and her father’s man- 
date, and her firm determination to resist their will; 
and the Spanish knight, bold and ardent as though 
he stood on his native oastle-grounds, gave vent toa 
devotion passionate as manly tongue could frame— 
and vows of undying fidelity, and embraces, tender 


love had suddenly transformed into a celestial px 
lace of delight. 

And then, the old, ever-present plan of escape 
was broached anew; and, this time, with two 
actors in the drama ; for it was determined that the 
ren Almeda should share the fortunes of her 
over. 

One decision from the Spaniard’s lips alone de- 
ferred the day when he should effect his freedom— 
and nobly spoken was it, too. 

“Not for myself alone will I take the boon of 
liberty. To go forth free, even with you, dear Al- 
meda, andleave my brave host to fall speedy victims 
to your sire’s revengeful fury, as they surely must 
—would bring no happiness to me. No; our plo 
must be deep-laid and sure ; and it can prevail now. 








and warm, were exchanged within the dungeo.-vault - 
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] have an abettor in thee. There isa way. Take 
thou this signet ring and then——” ‘ 

But we will detail no more, except to add that, with 
the evening shades a slender, graceful young Moorish 
noble, attended only by one trusty page, dashed awa, 
from the castle for a long night journey, and wit 
the morrow’s eve, the same pair of riders again sought 
the castle, and entered » rade! by the postern gate, 
an hour before old Ben Hamed and his warriors re- 
turned from their expedition. 

And old Marina still slept heavily upon her bed— 
affected by a brimming glass of wine her young mis- 
tress had administered the previous night. All her 
life after, the old nurse was heard to declare that 
she slept from one evening to another, and thus lost 
aday. Perhaps the drugged wine-cup could furnish 
a proof of her assertions, but it revealed no tale, 
Two days more went by, and the day appointed for 
the marriage of Almeda with Dan Shazar arrived. 

And when, at length; she saw a long train of 
plumed and mailed horsemen, in the full panoply of 
battle, come dashing from that mountain chain, 
across the open country, towards the castle, she sank 
upon her knees, and cried fervently: 

« Allah be praised! . I did not bear to Raymondo’s 
own country his signet-ring in vain! He will be freed, 
together with his brave knights ; and I released 
from this hateful thrall they would force upom me.” 

Sointent were the castle-dwellers—nobles, wardens, 
aud slaves—upon the pleasure of the coming /¢te, 
that no knowledge of the Christians’ approach broke 
on them, till a trumpet-call at the gates thrilled 
every heart with sudden fear, save hers who knelt 
at the tower-window, and that of the knight, who 
started to his feet as those clarion notes penetrated 
to the depths of the prison cell. ; 

“ And then and there was hurrying in hot haste,” 
but startled seneschal, warriors,aud courtly nobles 
were startled into wilder surprise, as, rushing on to 
the court, they beheld a figure dash past them with 
lightning’s speed—~and the Christian knight, in pri- 
son garb, was at the castle-gate! 

Nove knew—save Almeda and old Kafiz—how he 
had escaped from his dungeon ; but, in a few minutes, 
he had snatched a ponderous mace from the hands 
of one of the brawny Moors at the gates and felled 
him to the earth. The guard shrank back in dis- 
may, and the captive knight was free; for, through 
the gate, which stood near, his own countrymen and 
rescuers soon came pouring in. 

‘Tis almost needless to detail here events which 
followed as a natural consequence of this foray of 
the Spaniards. 

After a short struggle, the Moorish king felt that 
it was but madness to resist; and listened to the 
terms of a truce dictated by their conquerors, 
Neither gold nor spoil they sought—only the ransom 
of everys Christian knight immured within the 
castle-vaults, and the hand of Almeda, the beantiful 
princess, for their gallant and beloved Don Ray- 
mondo Martinez, as his reward. 

This last request, it may be supposed, was most 
galling to the prond Moor; but, after some delay, 
Ben Hamed was brought to compliance; and Dan 
Shazar, foiled in his efforts to gain an unwilling 
bride, was suffered to be held as hostage of the 
king's faith until the hour when, his prison-garb 
exchanged for the courtly robes of the Spanish 
cavalier, the captive Christian knight became the 
husband of the beautiful Princess Almeda. 

C. H. W. 





THE CLERKENWELL OvTRAGE.—The Government 
has recognized the claims of the sufferers by the 
Clerkenwell outrage to compensation by the State for 
the destruction of their property (about 8,0002. in 
value). The sum of 10,000/. has also been raised 
by subscription, for the relief of the immediate ne- 
vessities of the sufferers and to purchase annuities 
for the injured persons. 

PRESENTS TO THE DUKE oF EpINRURGH.—The 
Duke of Edinburgh has taken with him on board the 
Galatea a large and varied collection of colonial 
birds and animals. In Tasmania he procured a very 
fine wombat, which was presented to him by Lady 
Dry, wife of the Chief Secretary of that colony, and 
this wombat was so tame and docile, that he soon 
became a general favourite with all on board the 
Galatea, From South Australia, Victoria, and Tas- 
mania, his Royal Highness obtained a large collection 
of beautif ul parrots and other birds, and this collec- 
tion received some valuable additions at Sydney. 
His Koyal Highness received as a present from a 
gentleman in the Hunter River district a pair of verv 
tine emus; and onthe Saturday prior to the sailing of 
the ship the Prince was presented with a pair of large 
and very tame kangaroos—one reared and presented 
by the Colonial Secretary, Mr. Parkes, and the other 
y Mr. J.T’. Ryan, M.L.A. . His Royal Highness also 
received from Mr. Parkes the mongouse which killed 


| payments? I tell you it will be of little account in- 





the snakes at the museum on the occasion of the! 
Royal visit to that establishment. This little animal 
was as docile and playful as a kitten. Tho same 
gentleman also presented to his Royal Highness a 
pair of native cats, which having been taken from 
their mother when very young, were reared and 
rendered as tame and tractable as ordinary cats. 





ELLEN LAMBERT’S TWENTY 
YEARS. 
By M. T. CaALpor. 
<> —— 
CHAPTER XXVII. 


And Madame Lambert leaned back, smiling pla- 
cidly, and called Maria to turn the necklace, which 
had been restored to her. meck, hiding the dis- 
coloured line, where Varimont’s rude hand had torn 
it away. 

Her expected visitors came in shortly, and her 
keen eye detected the look of suppressed excitement 
on either face. 

“ Well,” said she, abruptly, “have you anything 
new to tell me? Are there any new revelations?” 

“ Nothing more concerning Varimont,” answered 
Mat Rigby. 

“But 1 am very anxious concerning Miss Dave- 
nal,” said Kent Forsay. 

“Tam very glad to hear it,” was madame’s gracious 

reply. 
“We found a letter upon Varimont’s person, in her 
handwriting, by which we judge that the lady is 
somewhere kept in confinement, from which she can 
only be released by consenting to marry him.” 

“To marry him!” burst forth Madame Lambert, 
“the artful villain! had he dared such a plot as that ?” 

“He certainly had. There is no longer any ques- 
tion concerning the cause of her disappearance. She 
aecuses him in the letter of decoying her from 
her safe position here into his power,’by means 
of a forged letter, but she scornfully declares that 
she will remain imprisoned for ever, or die by her 
own hand, before she will yield to his proposal.” 

“Where is she? You must hasten to her release, 
you must find her, Kent Forsay!” exclaimed Madame 
Lambert, eagerly. 

“Can you help us?” questioned Mat Rigby, sud- 
denly. “ We were in hopes you might give us some 
hint where to look.” 

“T have not the remotest idea! Oh, that poisonous 
reptile, what bold plans he had laid!” answered 
Madame Lambert. 

Her tone was full of genuine sincerity, and the 
listeners exchanged glances of dismay. 

“ But the letter; is not that sufficient guidance ?” 
asked she, anxiously. 

“There is no date,and no direction on the out- 
side. It was probably sent by some of his vil- 
lanous hirelings safely to his hand. We hoped you 
could enlighten us.” 

“I; what did you expect I could have to do with 
it? What motive could I have?” she asked, testily. 

“ The wish to remove from thé neighbourhood a 
generous friend of the unfortunate Claxtons,” an- 
swered Mat Rigby, turning around from the door, 
speaking in a clear, high tone. 

A flush passed across her face, and her eyes glinted 
the old fiery sparks. 

“ What,” said she, “you, you, Mat Rigby, med- 
dling with that affair! Take care! I was just go- 
ing to offer you the place Varimont’s treachery has 
vacated. I was just going to tell you the reward I 
should give you.” 

“Your goodness and generosity come too late, 
madam. I am not open to an engagement now, I 
entered into another service this very morning.” 

“ Another service!” stammered Madame Lambert, 
utterly amazed at such audacity ; “ whose service ?” 

“Mrs. Arthur Claxton’s,” returned Mat Rigby, 
composedly, though there was a thrill of pride and 
joy in the voice. 

“ Profitable service, truly!” sneered Madame Lam- 
bert, “‘a beggar serving beggars.” 

“ Hardly so bad as that,” returned Mat, gravely. 
“Mrs. Claxton possesses a claim which is not to be 
lightly overlooked.” 

“Fool! do you allow yourself to be cajoled by 
that? Can you afford to wait twenty years for your 


deed when a Claxton has rule here.” 

“You do not agree with a lawyer who has just 
been talking with me; Mr. Archibald Blackstone— 
possibly you have heard of him. He says he has no 
doubt their evidence before the proper tribunal will 
put them in possession in less than a month.” 

“ What do you mean? How dare you speak to me 
in this fashion ?” 


“ Because my hour has come, madam,” answered 


behind him. “Look you, woman, do you recognize, 
in your trusted and humble watchinan, one of ihe 
hated family? Do you recall the poor lad you hunted 
down from place to place, defeating his efforts te 
earn an honest living, Wlighting his honourable 
name at last by an accursed plot, which would have 
done credit to Lucifer himself? Do you remeber 
him—Guy Claxton, the one you flattered yourseli |r 
been driven off by your persecutions to evil ways aud 
foreign lands? See, he in turn has cheated and 
cajoled you. Mat Rigby has had ample opportunity 
to watch the strange transactions here at, Groysiope. 
He has guessed more than you dream of, from the 
secret of the basket carried to Varimont for oranres, 
to the midnight visits to the Lambert tomb. He 
knew you to be a woman, hard, fierce, wascrupulous 
in your revenge, but only until lately did he suspect, 
you guilty of a deeper crime.” He paused a moment 
for breath, and then went on. “Ellen, wife of Saw! 
Owen, with a living husband when you went through 
the impious farce of an illegal marriage with a poor, 
old, imbecile man, what right have you herein the 
home of the Lamberts? What possible right to the 
property which belongs solely to the daughter of 
Isabel -Lambert? Answer me, if yon have any wovd 
to say ?” 

She sat glaring at him, her tongue fairly paralyzed, 
her complexion paling from its yellow tint to aglias: 
liness that was almost frightful. [t was several 
minutes before she could speak, and to the exeited 
listeners it seemed an hour. 

“ This is a new trick of that meddlesome rac!” 
hissed she, “but do not think I shall be frightened 
into yielding an inch. Such words noed proo!.” 

And while she said it, her hand stole up to the 
necklace. 

Guy Claxton smiled coldly. 

“Spare yourself farther disgrace, madam. Tre 
secret clasp of the necklace has yielded up its hidden 
treasure. It was more precious than the richest zem 
there. The certificate of the marriage of Diler 
and Saul Owen is now in the hands of } 
stone. More than that, a certain package of 
you kept them in that brass-bound box yonder, and 
Varimont, knowing their great significance, took 
them away, but dropped thei in his flight, thar 
package is also in safe hands. Mr. l"orsay here wil! 
be surprised to learn that he is interested in one of 
the documents. It is all brought to light. Mr. 
Blackstone is at present out of town, at a certain re 
tired farmhouse, taking the deposition of a poor old 
man, himself guiltless of wrong, but who will be ‘an 
important witness in the case, in reference to there 
being a lawful, living husband, when you cajoled 
poor, old, great-grandfather Lambert into a mar 
riage ceremony. I repeat, madame, your faree, or 
tragedy, is played ont. You will receive notice to 
morrow of the Claxton claim, and you will find your 
old power gone out from your grasp for ever.” 

She sat still, her fiery eyes full upon his face. She 
read clearly enough that he was right ; the game was 
up, her vaunted power had slipped out of her hands ; 
ruin, shame, and defeat were upon her. And only one 
half hour before she had been congratulating her 
self upon her successful plans. And there she sat in 
the chamber of Nemesis, and a Claxton was before 
her, taunting her with the overthrow of her power. 
She gnashed her teeth, she tore off the bandages 
from her hands and wrung them wildly, her eyes 
roving, with a fierce, lurid light in their inky deptiis, 
along the pictured panels. 

It was terrible to see her. Kent Forsay conld not 
bear to watch her, but Guy Claxton went on mervi- 
lessly. : 

“You have filled up the measure of anguish for 
innocent people. You have rejoiced at their sorrow 
and grief. How much worse have been your deal- 
ings of late. What share you, or your hireling, had 
in the fire which drove a defenceless family into th 
pitiless midnight, I leave to your conscience am 
heaven’s judgment. But do not believe heaven has 
been all this while indifferent, regardless of the com 
ing refribution. Even in the darkest hour there 
came aray of gladness to those innocent sufferers 
But for the shock and horror of that fire, the paralysis 
might have still remained upon my father’s mind and 
frame. As it was, the great excitement flung it off, 
and we have every reason to believe he can be re- 
stored to health and strength. 

“ Notwithstanding your pitiless persecutions, your 
undying hatred, we are ready to deal with you in 
Christian charity. And because those papers have 
disclosed to me a secret which may well startle al! 
of us, I, myself, am inclined to be at peace ani 
friendliness. I have one question to ask, au 
that question I beg of you, for your own sake, t 
answer truthfally. Whatis Carmine Davenal to you, 
and why have you so mysteriously supplied her with 
wealth? She cannot be your own cliild, and yet | 
know that it is you who have kept her surrounded 
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with luxury and ease.” 
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She sat still, glancing fiercely and frantically 
aruund the reom. At this question she turned to 
Kent Forsay. 

“Are you going to marry her, Kent Forsay? 
Answer me; will you marry (armine when you find 
her?” 

He shook his head. 

“ Miss Davenal would never care for me. Besides, 
I love, and some time or other hope to marry, Nina 
Claxton.” 

“ Even the rats desert a sinking ship,” said Ma- 
dame Lambert,drearily. “I wish Varimont had not 
deceived me. Poor Carmine, what will become of 
her?” 

“ What is she to you?” insisted Guy Claxton, yet 
shrinking with a nameless dread from the answer. 

“ She is my son’s child,” answered Madame Lam- 
bert, the words coming slow and thick. 

“ And her father is the insane man for whose board 
you pay at G asylum ?” 

She nodded, still glaring like a wild beast hunted 
lown to its death. 

“ Poor Miss Davenal!” murmured Kent Forsay ; 
‘ehe has longed so yearningly to find a relative.” 

Guy Claxton was walking to and fro. 

“ What matter,” muttered he ; “ she must have had 
+n innocent mother and a sensitive father. No won- 
fer his brain failed him.” 

“He was innocent of all this. He never knew I 
was his mother until after his marriage, when he 
returned the draft 1 sent him. Who says it was 
his meeting with me which drove him into that brain 
fever? It is a lie! But woe is me!—woe is me! 
| have denied myself all the happiness of kindred, I 
have starved my natural affections, fed myself with 
bitter, vengeful plans, and this is the result, this— 
this.” 

“You acknowledge, then, that you have no right 
here. You admit the justice of the claim?” ques- 
tioned Guy. 

She did not give any affirmative answer, but she 
made no denial. 

The young man walked to the door, and gave a 
sign to some one stationed there. He returned in a 
moment with a slight figure, needing his tender sup- 
port, 60 feeble and weak were her steps. 

The pale face of Florence Claxton wore an angelic 
look of pity. She forgot all the wrong she had 
borne, the pitiless persecutions which lad hunted 
down her whole family. She conld only remember 
what it must be for such a fierce, high nature to be 
sv thoroughly humiliated and defeated. 

“Oh, Guy, be kind aud gentle,” whispered she to 
her son, as she came forward. 

Madame Lambert glared upon the approaching 
figure, and then the clossy black eyes went slowly 
»ver to the pictured Nemesis. By a mighty effort she 
trose to her feet, crossed the room unaided, and 
went to the panel. A penknife lay on the table; she 
took it up, and spent all the energy and strength 
left her in drawing it up and down, crosswise and 
ithwart, until the picture was ruiued, and almost 
ffaced. 

‘he opened wounds of her hands and arms began 
‘o bleed again, but she took no heed. Slowly, very 
slowly, fairly dragging her feet along, she went 
mck to her chair, while the three watching her nei- 
ther spoke nor stirred. 

She sat down, her head dropped, her hands falling 
listlessly, the blood trickling along the gaunt fingers. 
Vresently she gave a hollow groan. 

“ Pitiful heaven !” moaned she, “ deliver me, oh 
leliver me from the twenty years I have gloated 
upon !” 

Then there was a still longer and more dreary 
silence. Little Mrs. Claxton clinging to her brave 
sud gallant son, was weeping softly. Kent Forgay’s 
heart somehow was full of tender and pitiful dis- 
tress. He longed to say a comforting word, but he 
dared not disturb this mood which had come upon 
her. Guy Claxton was thinking of Carmine Dave- 
nal, and for her dear sake, trying to smother all re- 
sentment and anger. 

Mrs. Claxton presently turned towards her. 

“I hope,” said she, “ we shall be friends, madam. 
i should be glad to put aside all disagreement and 
resentment.” 

No answer. 

Guy took a step forward, and looked into the aver- 
ted face. The moment his eye fell upon it, he 
uttered an exclamation of alarm. 

The eyes were rolled up, the face deadly pale, 
the mouth open, with a line of froth on the livid lips. 

The room was cleared at once, and a physician 
brought. At first it was thought to be an ordinary 
cataleptic. attack, but when she recovered from it, 
the mouth was twisted, and one side powerless. 

“ Is the attack fatal?” asked Kent Forsay of the 
loctor. 

“No, indeed, she may live twenty years,” replied 
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he, “but she will never walk again.’ 
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twenty years.” 


CHAPTER XXVIIL 


Guy CLAXTON did not take his mother back to the 
cottage, but with an easy carriage he returned thither 
and brought to Greyslope his father and Bella, and 
little Ploy, all of whom were made comfortable. | 
Nina refused to leave Nolan, who of course was unfit | 
to move, but an experienced nurse was brought, to 
relieve her of the care, and the poor room was hastily 
transformed, by the comfortable and luxurious ap- 
pointments always at wealth’s command. There 
was no question made, even by Madame Lambert’s 
lawyer, of their perfect right to take possession. 

Honest Ruth was in her glory, and poor, cowed, 
down-trodden Maria stared at her in perfect amaze- 
ment, as she saw her tender caresses to the beloved 
mistress, who was at last the mistress also of Grey- 
slope. 

When he had seen the dear ones all comfortable in 
either home, Guy went to the magistrate’s, where the 
bodies, drawn from the pool in Witch’s Hollow, were 
still exhibited. 

A bright-looking, ragged urchin of twelve years or 
thereabouts, followed him in, and started back in 
affright as he beheld the man’s dead face. 

“My eye!” exclaimed he, “ that’s the cove as sent 
me the other day to a house at Milburn Crossing. I 
carried a letter and brought another back, had a jolly 
ride, and a shilling to boot. But he told me not to 
tell.” 

Guy Claxton pounced upon him as if he feared the 
poor little ragamuffin would find wings, and fly away. 

“ Boy, go with me to that same house, and I will 
give you twenty shillings.” 

“I’m your man,” said the precocious urchin, 
“ only show me the silver.” 

Guy pulled out the handful of coin he had taken 
from the great trunk at Greyslope. 

“There’s no time to be lost, the train starts in 
half an hour. Come with me this moment.” 

And he fairly dragged the boy to the station, and 
when the train arrived, hurried him into a carriage, 
and sat down by him, nervously clasping and un- 
clasping his hands. 

“You are sure you can go directly to the same 
house ?” questioned he, when they left the train. 

“Leave me alone for that. I can remember, any- 
how, but the man gave me the direction so many 
times, and was so fierce about my keeping it to 
myself, I shall never forget it. First, I am to 
go down the street that has the barber's pole at the 
corner, and when I come to a baker’s-shop, tarn 
up the little lane beyond it, and that brings me on 
to the road leading out to the back country, and I 
keep on that half a mile, and come to a blacksmith’s 
shop, and the next house, but two, is where I am to 
get the letter; a queer old place, sir, the front door 
all grown over with ivy, and the gate off its hinges, 
and I knocks ever so long before anybody comes, 
and then it is a woman in black, with a face as long, 
like as she had lostthe last friend she had. And she 
takes my letter, looks mighty sharp at’ the writ- 
ing, and then she brings me in, sets me in the 
kitchen, goes up the stairs, and is gone a long 
while, and comes down with another letter, which 
she gives me. And then another woman comes in, 
and takes a look at me. Andsee,here’s the barber’s 
shop; this way, sir.” 

Guy Claxton followed the lad, whose legs were as 
nimble as his tongue, keeping equal pace with him, 
but scarcely seeming aware that he walked at all. 
His mouth felt dry and parched, his heart beat vio- 
lently; all his vitality seemed to have gone to his 
brain, which was suggesting frightful pictures of 
what he might find, when at last he reached thegoal 
of his long-deferred hopes. 

He was onthe track. He would find Miss 
Davenal, he had not a doubt of that—but how? 
What might not have happened? How might not 
the danger, suspense, and possibly harsh treat- 
ment have affected a girl reared so delicately and 
luxuriously ? 

He hurried on beside the boy, setting his teeth 
savagely, and now shuddering at the terrors of his 
own imagining. 

His guide cast an occasional curious glance into 
his face, but had tact enough to refrain from any 
rude questioning. 

He stopped presently, and flung out his grimy 
hand towards a dreary-looking old house in the dis- 
tance. 

“ There be the house, sir.” 

Guy Claxton turned a little paler, but the steady 
fire came into his eyes again. 

“ Come on,” said he, “ you must knock and present 
yourself, that they may recognize you as their em- 
ployer’s messenger. After that I will attend to the 








business.” 


“ Alack! alack!” murmured Kent, “the fatal As they came to the door, they saw a woman's 


face at the upper window, watching their approach, 

“That's one of the women,” said the youngster. 
with a knowing nod, “it’s the sanctimonious ono a, 
tends the door.” 

Sure enough a thin, pale woman, dressed in dee» 
mourning, with a woe-begone expression, whic, 
would naturally have disarmed suspicion in any 
curious meddler, opened the door. The moment she 
saw the boy, an expression of enlightenment crossed 
her face. 

“You come to explain why the gentleman failed 
us last night,” said she. ‘ Give me the letter.” 

“There is no letter,” said Guy Claxton, stepping 
forward, “but I have come to talte the lady away. 
An accident has hapy d to Mr. Varimont, a very 
serious accident, and I have come to manage the 
affair.” 

“Has he sent the money he promised ?” deman- 
ded she, but without the slightest suspicion of the 
geod faith of her visitor, “and where is the car- 
riage ?” 

“T will explain presently. Lead me to Miss Dave- 
nal first,” replied Guy. 

She hesitated a moment, and mutteriug : 

“Of course it’s all right.- We've only obeyed 
our orders,” led the way-up the rickety stairs, across 
a dusty, cobwebbed hall to the door of a rear cham- 
ber, where she knocked. 

The giantess opened the door, and her angry eyes 
made the young man’s hand steal instinctively into 
the pocket, wliere his little pistol lay. 

“Tt’s all right,” said the melancholy woman. 
“Something has happened to Varimont.” 

“Humph!” replied the other, “why didn’t he 
send and tell us, not keep us watching and waiting 
all night? Besides we must have lost the steamer. 
There’s no such thing as getting to Dover in time 
for the boat that has the luggage on board. It idall 
stupid-bungling in him. What is his trouble ?” 

“The man is dead,” answered Guy, sternly. 

“ The old boy !” exclaimed the woman, irreverently, 
“is our money safe, the money he promised us for 
this ugly business ?” 

“ An ugly business indeed for you, if I choose to 
expose you to the police. I ama friend of the young 
lady’s. I have fathomed that villain'’s plan, aud | 
have come to release her. If you wish to escape 
the consequences of this forcible detention of an 
innocent person, you will quietly yield up your pri- 
soner, and offer no opposition to her deliverance,” 
said Guy, steadily and gravely. 

The giantess stood confounded, but not frightened. 

“ So, ho! itis all up! I suspected it, last night.” 

Her confederate began to whimper, and she turned 
upon her angrily. 

“Hush, you simpleton! There’s the advance in 
our hands, and the trunks on board the packet. I'll 
getmy pay fromthem. Well, here’s the key, you are 
welcome to the young lady. I confess I am not sorry 
that she is saved. She is a woman of pluck and 
spirit, and no milk and water doll !” 

And she pulled out a key from her pocket, and 
pointed toa door inthe rear. Guy seized it eagerly, 
unmindful of the significant gesture which the 
giantess gave her companion, and while he hurried 
to unlock the door. the pair of them disappeared 
below. 

Guy turned the key with nervous fingers, and 
pushed open the door softly. The first glance into 
the dreary, forlorn room, with its bare floor and 
boarded windows, made him shiver. 

“ Miss Davenal,” called he, “ I have come to your 
relief.” 

No answer—and a vague terror crept over him. 
He moved forward so that he could see the whole 
room, and then, with a wild cry of grief, rushed to 
the rude couch on which Miss Davenal, dressed, 
with the Rob Roy shawl around her, lay extended. 
Her face was cold, and so deadly white, that ho be- 
lieved.for the moment she was dead. 

He bent over her in wild alarm, calling her by 
every name of ionate endearment, catching the 
chilly hands in his, and chafing them vigorously. A 
moment's calm reflection showed him the cause of 
the strange stupor. She had been cheated into 
taking a powerful narcotic, and in this senseless 
condition might have been safely transported to the 
French packet. 

“ Oh,” cried he, in a trausport of mingled horror 
and gratitude, “if heaven itself had not interposed 
and sent this man to his death, when, where, and 
how should I have found her?” 

And then he ran down stairs, and looked around 
for water. Not a sign was to be seen of either of 
the women, but presently the boy came straggling i2- 

“ They're off,” said he; “they've taken their bun- 
dles, and gone.” 

“ Who?” asked Guy. : 

“The women, sir. I expect they be afraid you'll 
send the policeman after them.” 
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“ Let them go,” said Guy. “I want a carriage. 
Will you go and find one ?” 

He opened the window nearest the couch, and 
the cold air streamed over her, then bathed her pallid 
face and wrists with water, chafing the hands tire- 
lessly. His efforts were presently rewarded—a sigh 
shook the breast, the lips parted, and soon the heavy 
lids fluttered away from the eyes. 

“Miss Davenal, dear Miss Davenal,” said Guy, 
softly, “ you are safe, you are free.” 

She smiled slowly, and murmured dreamily : 

“Itis my hero. He hears my call at last. He 
will come to me—my Sir Galahad.” 

It was evident that the deadly languor of the nar- 
cotic still lingered with her; that she was talking 
without a full consciousness of what she said. 

Guy Claxton, flushed with delicious joy at the 
significance of her speech, retreated, and hurried 
down into the kitchen, where a fire was burning, and 
a coffee-pot was sending out its fragrant breath. 

His explorations brought to light sugar and cream, 
and some coarse delf ware. He poured out the coffee, 
tasting it carefully to make sure that it was free from 
any injurious mixtures, and presented himself at her 
chamber door, just as Miss Davenal, slipping down 
from the couch, turned around to the open door, with 
an expression of contending bewilderment and joy. 

“Sir Galahad!” cried she. 

“My dear Miss Davenal. I have found you at 
last. Believe me, I have been searching for you 
everywhere.” 

Her pale face brightened into its old beauty. 

“T knew you would come. I never doubted it for 
amoment. I told him so, that wicked, wicked man, 
who would have dragged me away from England.” 

“Here is coffee; take it, and it will give you 
strength,” 

“ Are you sure it is free from opium? Oh,I can- 
not tell you what I suffered last night after I had 
taken my coffee, and began to feel that deadly stupor 
coming on. I knew in a moment all the danger. I 
walked the room—I ran—I pinched myself—I wept 
—but all in vain. I could not resist the terrible 
power of the narcotic.” 

“T have tried this. Besides I found it ready made, 
and it was evidently meant for the women themselves 
—probably to restore them after their long night of 
watching.” 

“And Varimont did not come,” said she, as she 
drank the coffee. 

“ Varimont is dead, Miss Davenal,” answered he. 

She shuddered, but made no reply. 

“Very startling and important events have taken 
place within the last two days,” continued he. “ Are 
you able to hear it all now?” 

“I think so, but I am weaker than I thought. 
Something in your face makes me think that it con- 
cerns me. You have discovered my relatives.” 

Guy was rather troubled at this penetration of 
hers. He preferred to leave Madame Lambert’s de- 
claration to the last. 

“It more immediately concerns my own family, I 
have a secret to tell you, Miss Davenal, which I 
suspect will surprise you exceedingly. My true name 
you have never heard. It is Guy Claxton, and Nina 
and Bella are my sisters.” 

“That is delightful!” she exclaimed, joyfully. 
“Now I know what expression it was in your face 
which reminded me of some one, the clue to which 
I could never grasp. I am very, very glad of that. 
Ah, now I understand your secret mission,” 

“It is accomplished! I have succeeded at last.” 

“ Now may heaven be praised!” echoed she. 

“The Claxtons are in possession of their rightful 
inheritance. I left my mother at Greyslope,” con- 
tinued he. 

“ And that horrible Madame Lambert is actually 
dead,” she said. 

“No, she is not dead, but her day of power is ended.” 

“Tell me the whole story,” said she, with some- 
thing of her old impetuosity. 

And Guy related everything, leaving nothing out, 
not even Madame Lambert’s assertion concerning 
lier son, and her grand-daughter. 

He hardly dared look at her, when he finished, 
— face was shaded by her hands, and betrayed 
not ng. 

He kept silence a long time, and she sat stirless, 
with her hands over her face. 

“Miss Davenal,” said Guy, softly, “do you re- 
member the promise you gave me once, that when I 
came for my crown I should have it? Ah, no crown 
can have power to gladden, or bless me, unless your 
love is the jewel which sparkles within it. Miss 
Davenal, you must have seen and known my devo- 
ton. Ihave been your willing subject, your faithful 
lover every moment since that day when you slipped 
this ring upon my finger. If you will bless me, will 
Sive me my truest happiness, change the cross now, 
give me the crown—if not, let it for ever remain as 
black as my hopes must be.” 








He was kneeling at her feet as he ended, looking 
ap pleadingly into her face. 

She drew away her hands, and looked down upon 
him through falling tears. 

“ Sir Galahad, oh, Sir Galahad, if only I were not 
her grand-daughter,” faltered she. 

“Tt does not affect my love, my admiration, my 
life-long devotion. Carmine, do not peril my hap- 
piness for so trivial a cause. I love you, we all 
love you.” 

She looked at him long and wistfully; the proud 
lip quivered, and then suddenly she stooped down, 
and touched the spring. The jet cross swung 
back, and the crown, scintillating back the kiss of 
the sunbeams, rose loyally to its place. 

Sir Gahalad rose and imprisoned the fair hand 
which had thus rewarded him. 

“Carmine,” said he, “we will say good-by now 
to all our anxiety, distrust and care. A fair future, 
I trust, is waiting before us. I am so thankful that 
all my dear ones already know and love you.” 

“ You will bestow everything,” she said, in a re- 
gretful tone ; “ if I did not love you so well, Sir Ga- 
lahad, I could not bear to have it so.” 

Guy’s messenger now appeared with tho car- 
riage, and the pair hurrying into it had the rest of 
the journey home for quiet discussion. Guy tried to 
win her thoughts away from Madame Lambert, for 
he understood how cruel a blow it was, blighting 
her most ardent hopes, but just as they neared the 


‘avenue gateway at Greyslope, she broke forth with 


a little wail of grief. 

“Oh, Sir Galahad, it is so hard, so very hard, that, 
now there is one living relative found for me, she 
must prove so unworthy, so repulsive! I cannot 
see her, dear Guy, I cannot see her yet.” 

“T do not ask youtodo so, my darling, I am 
taking you to receive a mother’s blessing, the 
caresses of loving sisters. Remember, you have 
a whole family now, you will soon be one of the 
Claxtons; does that frighten you, my Carmine?” 

“No,” answered she, with a tender glance from 
her fine, dark eyes, “it promises me ineffable joy 
and peace.” a 

But before they could alight from the carriage, 
Kent Forsay came hurrying down the steps, his 
face pale and full of intense emotion. He flung open 
the door, and caught Miss Davenal in his arms, 
somewhat, it must be acknowledged, to Guy’s as- 
tonishment and indignation. 

“My sister, my dear sister!” cried Kent, “ we 
must console each other for these strange and un- 
pleasant revelations. Oh, heaven be praised that I 
find you good and noble, and worthy everyone’s re- 
spect. You must atone for all the rest. Heaven be 
praised, Guy, that you have found my sister.” 

“ Your sister,” repeated Guy, in utter amazement. 

“ My sister. Such strange revelations have come! 
I received a package of papers this morning which 
have been following me from Manchester and 
back again. The lawyers in my uncle’s service, 
in sorting the papers, discovered an unfinished 
letter, written in his last hours by Uncle Amos 
to Madame Lambert. He accuses her of having 
stolen his will on a late visit to him—they were 
distant relatives—and he warns her not to destroy 
it, or hinder its execution. And sure enough, that 
will, half burnt, is among the papers of that packet 
dropped by Varimont, and the object she must have 
had in suppressing it, was to keep back the legacy 
bequeathed to Mrs. Arthur Claxton. As near as I 
can understand, Uncle Amos’s father helped Madame 
Lambert in her plot to obtain the control of Grey- 
slope, aided her to bury the identity of her husband, 
conceal her marriage, and secrete her child. This came 
somehow to the suspicion, if not the positive know- 
ledge, of Uncle Amos, who left in his will a portion 
of his property to the injured lady. He tells her, in 
this letter, what he suspects, and then reveals to 
her that the nephew he had adopted, and reared from 
a child is her own grandson, who did not die, as was 
supposed, while away from its sick mother and 
baby sister, but, by his orders, was secretly taken 
to a safe and happy home. Madame Lambert could 
never have suspected this, for she repeatedly nrged 
my marriage with Carmine, but the secret of her 
kindness to me, must have been her knowledge that 
she had kept me out of the fortune willed to me, for 
the sake of hindering Mrs. Claxton's legacy. There 
can be no question about it. Burton has been look- 
ing it over, and he agrees with me. There is no 
doubt but that Carmine is my sister.” 

“My own dear brother!” cried Miss Davenal, 
flinging both arms around his neck, “now indeed I 
am content. You are right, we can console each 
other. Guy, Guy, I am no longer kinless, and hu- 
miliated. Oh, I am glad and proud of such a 
brother!” 

And the rejoicing trio entered the great hall, 
where Ruth, consequential and jubilant, waited to 
greet them. 





It is needless to describe the meeting in the stately 
old parlour of Greyslope. The next day, at his own 
urgent request, Nolan was brought, carefully and 
tenderly, from the poor cottage to the stately man- 
sion of his mother’s inheritance. His sick room 
was the centre of all tender attention and earnest 
hopes. 

Skilful physicians were called, who gave every 
encouragement of his recovery. But Nolan on) 
smiled tranquilly. Nina, whose alarm was most 
keen and jealous, watched him wistfully, but on 
day, when he thought himself unobserved, the lovi 
sister beheld Nolan’s face, while Guy and Miss 
Davenal, in some playful lover's pastime, were en 
joying each other’s society, oblivious of observers 

From that moment Nina was reconciled to her own 
pain of losing him, and aware of the uselessness of 
hoping for the recovery of one who had not the 
strength or the wish to live. 

But there was one ardent desire which Nolan mac: 
known, and earnestly entreated for its speedy grati 
fication. 

He wanted to see Guy and Nina married, and 
though there was a little demurring on their part. 
the sick youth’s eagerness conquered, and prep» 
rations were swiftly urged forward. 

Madame Lambert still occupied the Nemesis char - 
ber, and Maria attended her. It was tacitly admitted 
by the whole family that she must remain there 
through her lifetime. When Miss Davenal made 
her first visit to this dreaded relative, she went with 


Kent, and brother and sister were alone in the room 
with the paralytic nearly an hour. It was impos 
sible for the twisted tongue to articulate dis 


tinctly, but they guessed from the bright, attentive 
eye, that she understood all they said to her. It was 
a terrible lesson of long deferred, but deserve: 
retribution, to watch her, sitting there like a st: 
statue, utterly helpless, and dependent for the very 
nourishment which kept life in the shattered bo |v. 
upon those whom she had followed with such biti: 
and relentless persecution. They came out vi 
grave ani silent, the brother and sister, but t!: 
cheery, loving smiles of the Claxtons soon disperse 
the gloom, which the Nemesis chamber never failed 
to bring to them. 

They made another visit, but too late to receive a 
word of recognition. The octogenarian dropped 
away, like an autumn leaf ripened to perfection, and 
fluttering silently to the ground. 

Madame Lambert’s grandchildren followed him to 
his grave, and from thence they made a journey to 
the town in whose asylum their hapless father was 
secured. It gave another pang to Carmine to dis 
cover that he was the same madman, whose escape 
from durance had nearly cost her her life, upon that 
memorable meeting with her Sir Galahad in the 
train. He was quiet and gentle now, and the 
physician gave them hopes of his ultimate recovery 
under a new method of treatment, which seemed tw 
be working wonders in the establishment. 

The double wedding took place under fair auspic°s 
Kent Forsay had taken possession of the fortur 
which his adopted uncle’s will left to him, and a faii 
home waited for his bride in Staffordshire. But th 
loving parents could not bear to part with her, es 
pecially since the appearance of Lord Windermere, 
whose devoted attentions to the conscious Bella, 
suggested a wedding whose bride could not be re- 
tained. In answer to their entreaties he consented 
to remain at Greyslope for a season, to which deci- 
sion he was helped by Nina’s wistful glances at 
Nolan’s paling cheek. No one, however, was more 
blythe and glad at the wedding than Nolan. No con 
gratulations were more hearty and earnest. But as 
if all his vitality and strength had been expended to 
help him to that event, the moment it was over he 
sank away swiftly, but silently, and uncomplaia 
ingly. His death was so sweet and peaceful, even 


| the mother’s tears were wiped away as if they were 


wrong and uncalled’ for. The memory he left be 
hind was inexpressibly tender and beautiful. His 
name was never spoken without a holier kindling of 
the eye, a warmer glow within the heart, which was 
such a contrast to that other death which came b: 

fore the year ended. 

Maria came shrieking down stairs one early morn 
ing, crying that there was a terrible change in her 
charge. 

Kent and Carmine hurried up to her. 

The glazing eye turned upon them mournfully. 
the lips relaxed a moment, ere they assumed t! 
endless silence of the grave. 

“Oh! my children,” said Madame Lambert, dis 
tinctly, “ heaven is more merciful than I have been 
The terrible twenty years are to be taken off from 
my burden.” 

It was the last speech of those so long scorn‘u! 
and pitiless lips. She was immediately seized with 
another fit of paralysis from which she never rouse 

THE END. 
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ASPRALTED STREETs.—The asphalted streets ot | 
Paris are, by the hot, dry weather, rendered quite | 
soft and treacherous. A correspondent declares that | 
recently a little lady, in a most ravishing cos- 
tnme, wearing high-heeled boots of baby-like dimen- 
sions, literally stuck fast in the asphalte, and had to 
be cut out with the sword of a sergeant-de-ville, 


MICHEL-DEVER. 
Sen 
CUAPTER .XXIX. 

Wrrn a slight eagerness, Miss Digby replied to 
Colonel Thorne’s suggestion, as made at the close of 
the last chapter: 

“Then there is a chance for these unhappy young 
people. I do not offer any apology for this appeal, 
though you seem to consider one necessary. I fee 
that [am simply doing my duty by two helpless 
creatures who are entirely in your power. What 
concession can they make which will soften you in 
their favour ?” 

“The concession will not be demanded of them, 


done to separate us, would renew it, when I knew 
him to be the husband of another woman. I cherish 
now only a tender friendship for my former lover, 
but to you will never be given the lees of such love 
as I may still be capable of feeling. Iwish earnestly 
that you could be made to understand this, and cease 
annoying me with proffers of affection that are 
odious to me.” 

His eyes twinkled maliciously, and he said : 

“Time is going with us, Ada. We are neither of 
us 80 young as we once were, though I am many 
years farther on in the three-score-and-ten allotted 
to us than you are. In women of your intellect, the 
age of ambition dawns when that of romance is past. 
You must, sooner or later, find the bounds of your 
present life too narrow for you. When that time 
arrives, and it cannot be very far off, you will take 
the hand that is stretched forth to draw you from 
the insignificarit nothings with which you seek to 
occupy yourself. I am waiting—I can afford to 
wait, for my reward will come.” 

There was such calm assurance in his tones that 
she was vexed, and curtly. replied: 

“ Wait on then; if you choose to deceive your- 





Ada.” 

Miss Digby lifted her face to his, for he was still 
standing in front of her, and she shuddered slightly 
as she caught the expression of his eyes. -Less firmly 
than she had hitherto spoken, she asked : 

‘From whom, then, can it be required ?” 

“From you. Since you have taken it on yourself 
to mediate between me and my disobedient son, 
I am free to name my own terms. I did not believe 
that anything could induce me to give up the mar- 
ringe 1 have planned for Walter, but I will even do 
that, and permit him to bring hither that young girl 
's his wife, if you will consent also to come to Thorn- 
hill as mine.” 

At these words, Miss Digby arose from her seat, 
iud haughtily said : 

“ You have no right to exact from me the price of 
your son’s happiness and respectability. It is one I 
sha!) not pay, as you knew before you made the pro- 
posal. In yielding my assent, I should sacrifice my 
»wn self-respect, as much as Walter will lose his, in 
g forced to give up the being he has solemnly 
promised before heaven to love and cherish. I did 
hope, Colonel Thorne, that I could influence you to 
act rightly, for right’s sake ; since I was mistaken, I 
have no farther business here, and I will bid you 
good evening.” 

ile laid a detaining hand upon her arm. 

* [ intend that you shall uot go yet, Ada. Since 
we are at last alone together, pray indulge me with 
a few more moments. Let us have this matter 


‘ 
being 


settled. 
She sank back in her seat, coldly replying : 
‘As you will, I shall be glad to put an end to 


self in so abaurd a manner, I cannot help it, but from 
me you will gain nothing.” 

“Ab, bah! don’t get excited. I am a man of 
strong passions, but I am not roused without good 
cause. I shall wait, and my willshall conquer yours 
yet. Don’t you think now, that it would be as well 
for you to yield the consent I am sure I shall ulti- 
mately win, and purchase with it the happiness of 
these two young idiots? You seem deeply interested 
in the girl, and you have always been kind to 
Walter. TI leave their fate in your hands. I will 
forgive him, and accept Mrs. Thorne, junior, if you 
will consent to become Mrs. Thorne, senior, before 
another week goes over your head,” 

“ Will nothing else move you in their favour ?” 

“Nothing, For you I will give up Agnes, though 
I know how tenderly she is attached to my ungrate- 
ful son ; but for nothing less will I make the sacri- 
fice you ask.” 

“Then my missién is hopeless, for I can never 
become your wife, Itis a strange thing to ask of 
me; but you are asingular man. If Agnes Willard 
loves Walter, the greater will be her unhappiness in 
the union you will force upon him, for he will never be 
kind to the woman for whom he is compelled to give 
up the choice of his own heart. It is wrong, it is | 
cruel, to act towards him as you are doing. You have 
made him dependent on yourself; you have given 
him no profession by which he could earn a living; | 
and now, with a hand of iron, you crush himinto a | 
subjection that is dishonourable; you dictate to him | 
a course which must destroy both happiness and 
respectability. I bid you pause, and with your | 
usual acumen, judge of the results likely to accrue to 

- him.” 




















the absurd persecution I have cso long borne from 
you. 

“There is but one thing that will end it,” he said, 
with provoki»g calmness, “and that is, your union 
with myself, or another. Do you know that your 
idea of constancy to a man who has a wife and chil- 
dren of his own, is even more absurd to me than 
my own persistent pursuit of you is in your eyes. I 
did you a wrong once, but it was because | loved 
you, and I thought myself better suited to a woman 
of your sense than Balfour was. I believed that I 


“ You plead well, Ada, but Walter is scarcely worth 
the trouble you take. He is his mother’s son, full 
of fancies and nonsense, and he never knows. two 
months at a time what he really wishes. It was hot 
my fault that he had no profession. I tried to make 
him a lawyer, but his artistic taste disgusted him 
with study; and the pretty, meaniugless things he 
daubs on canvass will never give him either fame or 
money. I let him alone, because I could do no better. 
He will have enough to enable him to indulge his 





could atone to you for bringing about a separation 
between you, but you are as unreascnable as the 
most commonplace of your sex, and you persistently 
shut your eyes to the advantages of becoming the 


wife of aman with such endowments of mind and | 
You curl your lips at my | 


fortune as I possess. 
vanity. I perceive, but that is not the name for it. 
it is self-appreciation, and who has a better right to 
itthan 1? I have won high professional success; 
my political career has been brilliant. 


as you are, is the distinguished future I offer you, 
than the obscure life you live. Before heaven! it is 
a shame that so rarely endowed a creature as you 
are, should be content to bury yourself in the dull 
round of daily duties as you do. Others may think 
such self-abnegation very fine, but to me it is the 
supremest folly that ever a human being was guilty 
) 
Miss Digby listened to this long tirade with 'per- 
i calmness, and at its close steadily said: : 
* Not such folly as marryiug a man who has; for- 
ted my respect, would be. Neither your wealth 
your greatuess, Colonel Thorne, can weigh |with 
against the memory of that deadly treachery 
which took all the gladness out of my life, and,fora 
sen unjust to him who was as db 
wronged as myself. Don’t misunderstand me} ‘my 
refusal to listen to your proposals does not spring 
from the love I once bore poor George. That died 
out when I believed myself deserted by him, and it 
is not likely that the knowledge of what you have 


n 


son, made me 


“ Reflect how much better suited to such a woman | 


eply | 


fancies, without working as I have done to gain it; 
| that is, if he does my bidding, I selected Agnes 
| Willard for his wife because she has sense and 
spirit; she will make him of some accouut ; but the 
pretty doll he has lost. his head about, has nothing 
to recommend her. The father was a poverty- 
stricken Frenchman, and she is in no respect a suit- 
able match for him, IfI yielded to your wishes, and 
| permitted Walter to bring her hither as his wife, in 
six months he would be weary of his bargain, and be 
ready to curse his own folly. I know him better 
| than you do, and I tell you there is no stamina in 
him. Nature has gifted him with fine artistic tastes 
and gentlemanly instincts, but she has denied him 
genius, His productions always lack that indescri- 
| bable something which strikes a chord inthe common 
heart of humanity, and makes a man famous for all 
| time. He has neither brains nor perseverance to 
| accomplish much for himself, and he should bless 
| the fatethat gave him a rich father. If, like Esau, 
| he throws away his birthright, it will be so much 
| the worse for him,” 
| “Then you would really and truly cast him off ? 
| He is your only child; there is no one else to whom 
| your hard-earned wealth can descend.” } 
| “shall take care -of that,” he quickly replied. | 
“The day Walter defies meI will make my will, be- | 
| queathing every shilling I possess to the girl he has | 
| treated so badly. For years he has made Agnes be- | 
| lieve that she was to be his future wife, and for a | 
| passing fancy he has thrown her. by as a yen 
| flower. He even had the dariug to bring the rival 


| 
| 





he-has given her beneath my very roof, in the maj 
hope that her beauty would fascinate me as it dig 
himself, and induce me to forgive them.  §h, 
merited no better treatment at my hands than she 
received, although I did order him to remove her 
from my house at once.” 

“Are you aware that this unfortunate gir] hp. 
lieved that she was coming hither as your gon’; 
wife with your full consent,” coldly inquired Mig 
Digby. 

“So she may have asserted to you, but it is yp. 
true, as many other statements she makes about her- 
self undoubtedly are. A girl who would -run of 
with a strange young man cannot be trusted in any. 
thing she says or does.” A 

“This one can, I am sure. Iam no mean judg 
of character, and the pride of this young girl js 
so great that she would never have given herself to 
Walter without the assurance under your own hand, 
as she believed, that your anxiety to see your son 
married was so great that you were willing to a 
cept a portionless bride for him.” 

“Then she must be avery credulous person, or 
Walter's powers of persuasion are greater than | 
supposed. 

“She very naturally believed the evidence of her 
own eyes,” replied.Mrs. Digby, drily. “A letter 
purporting to have been written by you was shown 
to herself and friends, in which you expressed your 
approbation of the marriage. The lady who had 
adopted Claire refused her t, on t of 
her protégéé’s extreme youth, and she eloped with 
Walter.” 

“So the young villain has added forgery to his other 
accomplishments, for I never wrote such a letter in 
my life.” 

“‘ So Claire believes now ; and that, I think, struck 
as deadly a blow at her heart as the inhuman treat- 
ment she met with at your hands.” 

“You are not complimentary, Miss Digby,” he 
said, with a curt laugh, “but I forgive you. Knoy- 
ing that, I am surprised that your fair patient should 
be willing to trust such a man as Walter again. 
Hard as she may think it now, she will be better of 
without him, as he without her. Since I had n- 
thing to do with the manufacture of that letter, | 
can scarcely be held responsible for what resulted 
from its false contents.” 

Miss Digby looked at him in the fading twilight, 
and rightly interpreted the expression of hard 





| mockery that rested on his face; she arose and 


said: : 

“ My intercession is vain, I find ; so I will retun 
to the unhappy creatures who await me; one of 
them in trembling suspense, the other too ill to know 


| of my errand hither, or to be shocked anew by its 


failure.” 

A flash’ of keen anger came from the eyes of 
Colonel Thorne, as he furiously cried out: 

“ What is that you say? as Walter dared to 
turn back upon his path, and seek the presence of 
that girl again, when I sent him to make his peace 
with the other ?” 

His visitor calmly regarded him as she said: 

“Keep your anger within bounds, for little harm 
will be done.. Walter’s deserted wife is insensible to 
his presence, and it is doubtful if she will ever arise 
from her sick-bed again. He came to bid her a last 
farewell ; and moved by his anguish, I offered to 
mediate with you. My errand has been fruitless, 
and I will return to send Walter on the dishonour- 
able path you have marked out for him. He is too 
much afraid of poverty to risk sharing it with the 
one he loves best, so you need have no fears as to 
his choice of action.” : 

With an air of superb disdain Miss Digby walked 
past him and descended the steps. Colonel Thorne 
called out to her: 

“Be sure to tell him that you could have made 
peace between us, but you would not. And you may 
furthermore say to him that if he be not far on his 
way before this time to-morrow, I will draw up 
my will cutting him off with a shilling, which is far 
more than such a scapegrace deserves from me. 

His visitor vouchsafed no reply, and she heard his 
taunting laugh following her as she moved witl 
rapid steps down the avenue. D ; 

But for the anomalous position in which Claire 
would be placed by the desertion of her husband, 
Miss Digby thought it as well for her happiness that 
she was refused recognition in that family, for the 
Thornes were not agreeable men to live with. From 
father to son, for generations, they had lived in 4 


| turmoil of their own making, both abroad and at 


home. 2 ns 
Ada Digby remembered the wife of the man -* 
had just left asa gay and brilliant girl, when s¥ 
herself was a young child. Attracted by the ising 
fame of the young lawyer, Laura Digby had saa 
him her hand, but her light butterfly nature fou 
no congeniality in his hard and sarcastic one, 
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the life they lived was one long attempt at resistance 
on her part, and systematic crushing on his. } 

Ada had witnessed the protracted struggle, for she 
was an orphan left tothe guardianship of her cousin’s 
husband, and her only home was Thornhill. Before 
she attained her thirtieth year, Mrs. Thorne died, 
prematurely old and broken down in spirit; yet this 
man, whose harshness to his wife Ada had wit- | 
nessed, soon made proposals to her, asserting that | 
nature had formed them fur each other, and he could | 
make her happy, though he had made no effort to 
make the mother of his son so. She recoiled from 
him then with all the strength of her nature, and she 
now shuddered when she recalled the alternative 
which had so lately been proposed to her. She 
sighed heavily as she murmured : 

“JT have done all that I could, and Walter must 
accept his fate, or battle against fortune. His father 
will do what he said, for Colonel Thorne never 
threatened evil that he did not make his words good. 
1am sorry for those unfortunate children, but I cam 
dono more. Walter will give his wife up—nay, he 
has virtually done itbready, and, if she lives, she 
must accept the dreary fate decreed her. Oh, this is 
a weary, weary world!” 

She regained her own door, and noiselessly enter- 
ing, laid aside her hat and shawl! and went into the 
sick room. A faint stream of light from the’ lamp in 
the adjoining apartment penctrated into it, and Miss 
Digby. saw that Thorne was sitting motionless be- 
side the bed, with the tresses that had been cut from 
Claire's head pressed to his fips. 

At the sound.of her light footfall he started up and 
eagerly regarded her. 

She softly said : 





“Not here, Walter; n0 noise must be made near | 
her. Go intowthe next room, and J will come to you 


immediately.” ; j 

There was something in theténe of her voice that 
struck to his heart, but he silently obeyed her, taking 
with him the long shining tresses which he had su 
often caressed, when they waved and glittered on 
the head of his beloved. 


| on her your own lack of faith to another.” 


ing a wife I might have known he would refuse to re- | 
ceive? Oh, cousin, if you could, if you only would 
recousider your rejection! Itis not too late, for my | 
father would grasp your hand over the widest gulf, 
if it were only extended to him. He thinks you the 
only woman in the world worthy to share his suc- 
cess,” 

* And I think him so harsh and cruel a man that 
nothing could induce me to trust myself in his 
power. Go, Walter; your words prove to me that 
you will sacrifice the wife that trusted you, sooner 
than relinquish fortune. She will live, I now feel | 
assured, so your father may get the divorce as soon | 
as he or you may desire. Make your own fate, but | 
do not break the heart of poor Agnes, by avenging | 


After a painful pause, Thorne slowly said: 

“T will go, for nothing else is left me now. But 
—but—may I not look once more upon her I may 
never see again?” 

“No, Walter; it could do no good to you, and 
might result in harm to Claire. You have elected 
togive her up,-and you shall see her no more with 

consent,” 


ih, moved forward as if he would enter the next 
room in spite of this prohibition; but apprehensive 
ofsome violence on his part which might result fa- 
tally to the sick girl, Miss Digby placed herself, in 
front of the door and warningly said: 

“Leave this house without any noise, Walter, or you 
mey havea human life to answer for. By this time 





my patientis beginning to arouse from the lethargy 
in which she has so long lain, and the sight of you 
would be fatal to her. Do not force me to regret 
liaving endeavoured to aid you. Claire is nothin, to 


your own decision, and accept the alternative you 
have chosen, without this weak clinging to the being 
you have made up your mind to desert.” 

“You are merciless, Ada!” 

“No—I am only just. Defy your father, or obey 
him. Botheourses are open to you; decide quickly, 
for it is time for me to return to my charge. You 


the impression was farther more given them, that 
Walter Thorne was intoxicated with something less 
ethereal than love, when the informal ceremony of 
marriage was performed. 

Colonel Thorne explicitly stated that he considered 
the union illegal, but to free his son from even the 
shadow of a claim on the part of the young womanin 
question, he had thought it best to seek a dissolution of 
the tie that bound him to her. Wingate, struck with 
remorse for the part he had acted, made a feeble effort 
to move Colonel Thorne from his purpose, but he 
was speedily silenced by a threat to prosecute him 
for the letter he had forged—a fact which Walter had 
been indisereet enough to allow to be drawn from 
him by the cross-questioning of the astute old lawyer. 

From that moment, Colonel Thorne had Wingate 
in his power, and the only friend who might have 
stood up in Claire’s defence, as an atonement for 
his culpable conduct, was compelled to consult his 
own safety by allowing the affair to take its course. 

The result was communicated to Miss Digby by a 
note from Colonel Thorne containing the following 
lines: 

“ THORNHILL, Nov. 27th, 18—. 

“My pear Apa,— Why did I put my at the begin- 
ning of my address, 1 wonder—it is the force of habit, 
I suppose, for must consider you as in some sort be- 
longing to me, though you so persistently refuse to 
ratify my claims, you most obstinate and self-depen- 
dent of women. 

“T wish you were less so, but then you would not 
be the Ada I admire and respect sohighly. You are 
as much superior to the rest of your giddy sex, as | 


|am to the common herd of men—we are kindred 


you now, and you should be man enough to abide by | 


spirits, though you will not see it. So much the 

worse for both of us ! 

| “I wonder it never occurred to you that a part of 

| your mission on earth is to soften and. humanize mc. 

| If I had you ever at my side I should be a better 

| man, and I scarcely think that, my influence on you 
would make you a worse woman. 

“Bat I did not take wp my pen to write another 
offer of marriage to you—in fact, it was to announce 


Miss Digby carefully examined the condition of }shail.enter this room only as her protector through | to you the dissolution of the one my son has so 


her patient, and found that she still slept calmly, | every chance and change in life, or you shall not | foolishly contracted. 
| again approach her.” 
| Thorne sank down upon a chair, seeming utterly 


though there were some symptoms of a speedy 
awakening to what was going on around her. 

“ Life will come back to her,” she-thought, as she 
bent over the white face on which, even in sleep, 
lay an expression of pain. “ Yet what has life to 
offer her now? Better, perhaps, it would be for her 
to die in her sinless youth than to live to suffer, to 
grow hard and unforgiving, till the proud nature so 
sorely crushed may turn and rend the author of her 
ruin. Who knows what her future may be? But 
heaven is good, and if He suffers not a sparrow to 
fall to the ground without notice, He will surely ex- 
tend his loving and saving hand over this unfortu- 
nate one.” 

She moistened the pale lips, and then went to 
the anxious man in the next room, to take from him 
the faint hope she herself had aroused. Thorne 
turned eagerly towards her, and in a suppressed 
voice said: 

“You have seen him, and—and he was inexo- 
rable. Tread itin your manner—I see it in your face.” 

“ Yes—your father was immovable. He will dis- 
inherit you if you refuse implicit obedience to his 
commands. If you have elected to give up your 
wife, you must leave her at once.” 

“And was there no alternative? Yet why do I 
ask, for he was plain spoken enough to myself.” 

“There was an alternative offered, but you were 
not concerned in the sacrifice demanded.” 

Thorne looked at her in some surprise, and then 
exclaimed : 

“Did he ask you to purchase immunity for me by 
giving yourself to him, Ada? And you—well, of 
course you refused, for what claim have I on you ? 
But oh ! if you could ! if you could do it, Ada, I should 
be the most grateful and affectionate of stepsons to 
the noble woman who stepped between me and 
wretchedness.” 

Miss Digby regarded’ the speaker with a faint 
siile in which contempt and pain were blended. 
She coldly said: 


“You shrink from suffering the penalty of your | 


own imprudence, Walter, and yet you are willing to 
accept a victim in your place. Such are my feelings 
towards your father, that I would sooner lay my 
head upon the block than pillow it upon his breast. 
JIndge then if I can accept the position of your mo- 
ther-in-law. You must fight your own battle now, 
«nd decide your own fate, for I have done all that 
! \y inmy power, and have gained nothing.” 
lhorne paced the floor several moments, and then 
turning towards her, abruptly said: 
_“ You conld have saved me, and you would not. 
Y m prefer this poor commonplace life to the bril- 
‘nt one my father can give you. Are you as mad, 


A 





‘Lia, asI was, when I risked lis displeasure by tak- | 


unnerved; after a few moments of gloomy thought 
he arose and said: 
| “You are right. No good can come of another 
| sight of that pale creature in there. 1 will leave her 
| to such peace as she can find, but I shall never forget 
her. I go hence, at my father’s bidding, to woo 
another tomy heart, but she will find it ice to her. J 
shall sell myself into bondage, but it will be a fitting 
| fate for such as I am. Good-bye. Ada. Take care 
| of my poor deserted darling, and don’t let her hate 
| me too deeply. Above all, make her accept the pro- 
| vision my father has promised.” 

He seized his hat, and rushed from the house, and 
Miss Digby saw no more of him for months. She 
turned, and, sighing heavily, went into the darkened 

| room in which Claire lay. A faint voice spoke from 
| the bed: 

“ Who is that—where am I?” 

“You are with those who will take the best care 
of you, my poor child,” was the gentle response. 
“You have been very ill, and you must not try to 
think at present. Here are some drops which you 
must take now.” 

Claire was too weak to object, and after swallow- 
ing the potion, she lay back on her pillows in that 
dreamy state which is neither life nor death. From 
that hour the-vital powers slowly reacted, but her 
nurse kept her under the influence of narcotics for 
many days afterwards, dreading the return of per- 


had regained strength to struggle with the wretched 
memories that must arise as soon as she was per- 
mitted to do without them. 


| The result proved that without such precautions | 


| all her efforts to save this saddened life would have 
| been vain, for when Claire at last recalled what 


' had preceded her illness, she yielded to such a tor- | 


‘rent of despairing anguish that, under less careful 
| treatment, she must have died. 

As it was, she relapsed, and it was late in the 
| winter before she was strong enough to move about 
| the house, or attempt to oceupy her feeble hands with 
any employment. 





CHAPTER XXX. 


Lone before Claire passed through fhe first stage 
of her convalescence, the divorce asked by Colonel 

Thorne had been granted. There was no voice 
raised to state the wrong that had been done to the 
' helpless wife of his son. It was sufficient for the 
| packed jury that the heir of a men ia high position 
jaud great wealth had been entrapped into an 





fect consciousness, till the weakened physical powers | 


alliance with an unknown and frieudiess girl and | 


The decree has been gained 
| with very little difficulty, and Walter is free to obey 
| my command to give his hand to Agnes Willard, as 
| soon as she is ready to bestow it upon him. I have 
| already written to him to have the affair over, if pos- 
| sible, before the death of her father. 

| “Your young protegée must bearthe fate she has 
| brought on herself, with such equanimity as she can 
command. I have only performed the duty .of a 
careful father towards my boy, and her fate may be 
a warning to other ambitious young damsels who 
clandestinely attempt to win a position to which 
they are not entitled to aspire 

“If Miss Lapierre be wise, she will accept the an- 
nuity I am ready to settle on her, and retire to the 
obscurity of the secluded valley in which Walter 
was so unlucky as to find her. She has friends there, 
I believe, and they may be willing to receive her 
again, if she do not return to them empty- 
| handed. 
| “After all, lack of money is the greatest evil in 

life, and | am ready to provide for the discarded one 
| as much of that as one reared as she has been is likely 
| to need. Of course she will accept my bounty when 

she knows that she is likely to gain nothing by re- 

fusing it. You will know how to set the case clearly 
| before her, and to make her understand that any 
farther appeal to love or law will be useless. 
“T have the honour to be your most devoted ser- 
| vant to command, W. THORNE.” 

When Miss Digby received this note, she was 
with Claire, who had been permitted to sit up for 
that day for the first time. A bright firc burned in 
the grate; and in front of it, in a large, cushioned 
chair, reclined the shadow of the once bright creature 
; who had won the fickle love of Walter Thorne. 

Wasted, pallid, and weary-looking, her large 
bright eyes seemed to rest on vacancy, and she sat 
stilland nerveless, except that the restless motion 
of her thin fingers betrayed the disquict within. It 
was painful to look on that young face, and read in 
it the fierce struggle through which Claire lied passed 
—to behold there the sad record of a life blighted in 
its opening prime. 

She wrestled fiercely against the tender memories 
of those haleyon weeks that she had believed to be 
only « prelude to the life of love and splendour 
which was opening before her. 

Olaire’s love for her deceiver had died a violent 
; death, but her resentment against him only deepened 
| and intensified with every passing hour; and to find 
| the means of striking him in his turn, was now the 
one thought which had power to keep alive the flame 
of life which had long burned so feebly. 

When Barbara, the middle-aged servant, came in 
with Colonel Thorne’s note, Claire glanced wist- 
fully at it, and asked: 
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“ Aro there no letters forme? Have none arrived | 
during my illness? 
mitted to lie here so long without a single inquiry 
being made for me by—by some one.” 


Miss Digby looked kindly at her, and after a brief | 


hesitation, said : 

“There is a letter for you, my dear, but I have 
not thought you strong enough to bear any emotion. 
That is why I have withheld it so long. 
soon after you were taken ill.” 


A bright gleam of colour flashed into the wasted | 


cheeks, and Claire eagerly exclaimed: 

“Oh, give it to me at once, if you please. Iam so 
much better now that I feel strong enough to bear 
anything but the wretched suspense that is devour- 
ing my poor heart.” 

“My child, it is not from him,” said her friend 
gently. “It is from your old home.” 

“So much the better—it is from mamma that Iam 
riost anxious to hear. The one who has brought | 
me to this state can have nothing to say to me to 
which I would listen, till I find the means to offer to 
his lips as bitter a cup as the one he has forced | 
me to drain to the dregs. Dear friend, bring me my 
letter, and | will read it while you do the same with 
yours.” 

Miss Digby arose and took from the bureau 
drawer the letter written by Mrs. Courtnay so many 
weeks before. 

Claire looked at the address, shivered, and then 
broke the seal. She read its contents without shed- 
ding a single tear, thouch she became even paler 
than before, when she learned from it that Mr. Je- 
rome was dead. 

She put her hand to her brow, and sat many mo- 
ments trying to think what the result to herself | 
would be ; when she looked up again, she saw that 
Miss Digby was attentively and compassionately re- | 
garding her. 

Claire tried to speak with steadiness: 

“This is from mamma; she is kinder to me than I 
deserve ; but she communicates to me a piece of 
news which may have an evil influence on my fate. 
The clergyman who united Walter and myself is dead, 
and there is now no proof of our marriage except the 
statement made by him to Mrs. Courtnay, that he 
performed the ceremony on the night he was | 
struck with his last illness. I know nothing of law, 
but will not that suffice to prove that I am the 
lawfully-wedded wife of Walter Thorne?” 

“Do you wish the tie to be irrevocable, Claire ?” 
asked Miss Digby. ‘“ Would you, after all that has | 
passed, consent to be acknowledged as Walter's | 
wife?” 


I have not surely been per- | 


It came | 


| exist ? 





[MISS DIGBY TERMINATES THE INTERVIFW. } 


“ Yes—to be acknowledged, but not to be claimed 
by him. I am not ready to win him back yet, 


| though I mean to do so in my own good time. All 


I ask now, is to prove to the world that my honour 
is untainted—that I am really his wife.” 

“Then you will not be wounded by the informa- 
tion this note brings me. Your position as a wife 
has not been denied. It was thought enough of 
to be repudiated, for Mr. Thorne has obtained a 
divorce.” 

The eyes of the listener flashed with something 


| of their old fire, and she cried out, in.excited tones: 


“Divorced! By what authority? No secular tribunal 


-has power to set aside a marriage that has received 


the sanction of the church. Walter married me ; and 
he is as much bound to me as I am to him, in 
spite of the decree that may have been given 
against my claims on him. I know itis so, Miss 
Digby.” 

Claire half arose from her chair, then sank 
down again helpless, and struggling for breath. In 
hollow tones, she presently asked: 

“Would he—-would Walter dare, with those 
fetters clinging to him, to act as though they do not 
I cannot believe it of him, badly as he has 
treated me.” 

“My dear child, do not forget that the sacrifice 
poor Walter has made, at the command of his im- 


| perious father, would be valueless to him unless he 


obeys the will of Colonel Thorne to its utmost limit. 
He gave you up to save his inheritance; but the 
sacrifice will be incomplete and useless to him, un- 
less he gives his hand to the girl to whom he was 


| betrothed before he saw you.” 


“And he will marry her! Oh, heavens! that is 
impossible! — It will not be lawful for him to claim 
another wife while I live. She should know this. 
What is her name ?—where is she to be found?— 


| for I must appeal to her to save’ herself from such a 


fate.” 

“My dear Claire, pray compose yourself, and 
listen to me. I shall not tell you the name of 
this young lady, because it is now too late to inter- 
pose, and it is doubtful whether she would listen to 
you, or take the same view of the case that you do. 


| She has, for years, been passionately in love with 


Walter Thorne, and she would not listen to the 
voice of an angel if it accused him of wrong. She 
is far away, aud the knowledge of what has lately 
happened here, has been carefully kept from her. Lt 
is even possible that she may already have become 
Mr. Thorne’s wife.” 

“And I—I—what am I? Betrayed, deserted, 
thrown as a worthless weed upon the tide of life, to 
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drift to destruction, for all he cares. Yet he seemed 
to love me—ay, to worship the very ground! 
walked on. Oh, Miss Digby, it is well for you that 
you have not trusted your life to the treacherous 
hands of any man. Henceforth I live but for one 
object. Feeble girl that I am, I will yet seek and 
find the means of returning to him the anguish and 
bitterness which have broken my life and buried be- 
neath the wreck every merciful or tender feeling. 
I shall find my revenge yet, be sure of that.” 

Claire seemed wild with excitement, and her friend 
was both shocked and alarmed at her words and ap- 
pearance. She bitterly regretted her own imprt- 
dence in speaking so freely to her in her weak con- 
dition ; but she had thought it best for the unhappy 
girl to be aroused from the apathy into which she was 
falling, by the knowledge of the truth, however bitter 
it might be. 

She took the thin hands of the invalid in her ow, 
and solemnly said : : 

“*Vengeance is mine, saith the great ruler of 
fate. Remember those awful words, Claire, and do 
not seek to take its burden upon yourself. You are 
but a child in years; you are freed from the falso 
man who gave you up, sooner than lose the wealth 
he so highly prizes. Let him go upon his way, avd 
seek not to cross his path again. A useful and con- 
tented future may be yours, even if you do not col- 
sider yourself at liberty to choose another as the 
companion of your life.” 

She shuddered, and hastily said: ; 

“T could not do that, even if I believed it no siv. 
No, Walter Thorne is mine and I am his; and the 
day will come in which he shall gladly take me 
back. I wilh yet enter that house, from which I was 
so ignominiously expelled ; and, as its mistress, b- 
come the spirit of evil to him who will then be its 
master. You shall see—you shail see, if you live »° 
long.” 

Miss Digby gravely said : 

“ You are too much excited now to understand the 
meaning of your wild words, Claire. Such a thing 
as you hint at is impossible; you will find too many 
obstacles in the way of its accomplishment. You 
must turn yourself into a demon to carry out your 
evil threats,” i 

“T am only what that false man has made me, 
she panted. “I can wait, for my hour will surely 
come. I feel that it will; and then, woe to him who 
has so ruthlessly wronged me!” wm 

She sank back, half fainting, and Miss Dig?y 
hastened to offer her a composing draught, whic, 
with some difficulty, she was induced to accept. 

(To be continued.) 
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OCTAVIA’S PRIDE. 


BY THE 
Author of “Captain Fritty,” “ Leaves of Fate,” &c. 
———_——__—_ 
CHAPTER I. 


CAPTAIN LEYARD was sitting in the after-cabin 
of the staunch East Indiaman, Sea Foam, which 
goodly vessel was still lying in the dock, but 
had received her last consignment of cargo, and 
would, when the tide changed, haul out, and drop 
down into the river, with her white wings stirring 
restlessly, impatient for the propitious wind that 
should bear her away into the ocean. 

The skipper of the Sea Foam, for all that the 
lading and stowing of cargo had gone on smoothly, 
~ was haply well ended, looked dispirited, and 
dreary. 

The light of a pair of candles, burning cheerily, 
showed the care-marked face of a man of fifty odd 
years, with eyes downcast, and mouth more sad than 
stern. 

One hand supported his head, and the other held 
listlessly a pencil, with which he had been figuring 
at a small account-book lying open upon the table 
before him. 

[t was quite evident that Captain Leyard had 
troubles of his own, and the jolly shipmasters, who 
hailed his arrival in Calcutta, or Manilla, or Canton, 
as an especial addition to a circle of “ good fellows 
well met,” would scarcely have recognized this for- 
lorn personage in the Sea Foam’s cabin, as their 
hearty, hilarious comrade under a punka, and over 
curried chicken and mangosteen. 

Captain Leyard was indeed in that dreary mood, 
which, at one stage or another, from wildly varying 
causes, we all some time feel, when it becomes 
4 serious question whether or no this life of ours is 
at all satisfactory, or worth having. 

It seemed a very insignificant trifle to him that 
the Sea Foam was a good sailer, a staunch A No. 1, 
which many a good seaman would have been over- 
joyed to command, although sometimes the very re- 
membrance was enough to make him break out into 
& joyous whistle. 

There was little comfort in his consciousness of 
his own seaman’s reputation, which long years of 
good fortune, with few disasters, had established 
securely. With human ingratitude he forgot what 
a rich blessing was that strong frame of his, its 
— health, its exquisite harmony of thought and 
action, 

“It is hard luck! confounded hard Inck!” mut- 
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tered Captain Leyard springing up from his seat, { tain Leyard’s keen eye soon settled were false and 


and beginning to pace the little cabin. “After all 
my years at sea, to be wanting this miserable sum 
of money, just at this time—to know that ruin and 
disgrace will come if I do not have it, and to be 
without a single sail to set, to catch a puff of wind, 
to take me off the breakers.” 

And here the skipper of the Sea Foam threw down 
the pencil with an angry move. 

“It’s no use to try to figure up possibilities. The 
owners will advance half the voyage money, but it 
will take all that to keep the folks at home from 
starving. A bed-ridden wife, and six children ! 
They'll do well to live on that. If I had only 
known that banker was such a cheat and villain, [ 
might have saved more when I was in port, and been 
more careful. But I thought there was sure to be a 
full locker at home, and I never dreamed that the 
investment was not secure. Nor that poor Mary 
was to give out so before her time. And that lad 
of mine—I was so proud of him, and would have 
trusted him with the crown jewels—to think that if 
something isn’t done, they may take him off to pri- 
son! Shiver my timbers if it isn’t enough to make a 
man long to cast off anchor altogether!” 

And again Captain Leyard went tearing across the 
cabin floor. 

At that moment he heard a hail from the wharf, 
some sort of interrogation to which the officer on 
deck gave an affirmative answer, and an instant 
after, shuffling feet sounded above his head, and 
after them came a quick, light tread, which, although 
it was not familiar, yet caused Captain Leyard to 
lift his drooping head, and listen attentively, it was 
so evident that a person of gentle breeding, of aristo- 
cratic culture, was approaching. For the step of a 
man has as much an expression as his face. 

The cabin-boy knocked at the inner door. 

“A gentleman to see you, sir; a gentleman from 
the shore.” 

The visitor entered and the cabin-boy retreated, 
closing the door behind him. 

Captain Leyard brought forward his easy-chair, 
and bowed courteously, while he examined the new- 
comer curiously. Which examination, however, 
gave little satisfaction, except that it assured the 
captain of the Sea Foam that it was some one pal- 
pably disguised, who did not choose +o be recognized, 
or hereafter identified. 

A long, loose cloak of blue cloth, with sleeves 
which half concealed the hands, enveloped his 
person ; a blue cap with rolling sides and long vizor 
covered half the forehead; a huge pair of 
whiskers, and long moustache, both of which Cap- 











put on for the occasion, aided in hiding the rest of 
the face. 

“ You wish to see me,” said Captain Leyard half 
resentfully, for the sudden suggestion had occurre:l 
to him that the man had some connection with lis 
son’s defalcation in the business office where he wis 
employed. “I' do not recognize you, and you have 
not given me your name.” 

“ You cannot well recognize one upon whom you 
have never looked before,” answered the stranger 
coolly, while he took the proffered chair, “and it 
does not matter about the name of a person whom 
you will not be likely to meet again.” 

Captain Leyard bowed : 

“It is your matter more than mine,” he said, “ but 
I am at a loss to know why you have come on board 
the Sea Foam at this late hour.” 

“T have a business proposition to lay before you. 
I will put it in your way to make five hundred pounds 
with very little trouble to yourself, and if you agree 
to it, I will advance at once two hundred and fifty 
pounds, and the rest shall be put into your hands the 
hour you sail. I come prepared to give you the sum 
in gold, to-night.” 

“Two hundred and fifty pounds to-night!” ejacu- 
lated Captain Leyard in a tone which betrayed what 
salvation the sum ensured. 

A grim smile curled the lips under the bushy 
moustache. 

“ Five hundred rather, and the whole can be yours 
to-night if you insist.” 

“What do you want of me ?” was Captain Leyard’s 
brusque demand. 

“A very simple thing. I want you to take a 
passenger in the Sea Foam whose name shall not 
appear on the ship’s papers, who will not be received 
on board until the auchor is lifted.” 

Captain Leyard drew a long breath. 

“ That isan easy matter. Theowners are indulgent 
and liberal. I might take my whole family, if | 
chose. They leave all such matters to me.” 

“ And it is not a small one, that family of yours,” 
observed the stranger, with another of those peculiar 
smiles. 

“How do you know? I thought you said I was « 
stranger to you.” 

“ Possibly, and yet your circumstances and ante- 
cedents might be soon discovered by one who looked 
into the matter. Understand me, Captain Leyard, | 
have selected you as the man calculated to serve me 
honourably and with ability, in this matter, and I 
have quietly investigated into your affairs, to make 
sure how I could offer you some attractive inducement 
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toaccept my proposition. I know that yourlittle in- 
vestment at Wiley and Co.’s has melted away, in 

rascally affair of theirs, that your wife is 
bedridden, your children an expensive burden. 
Now I bring you a safe and complete antidote 
for all these evils. Tho other two hundred 
and fifty will give your family the comforts they 

d; and you desire for them.” 

“ | think,” exclaimed Captain Leyard, wiping off the 
big drops which gathered on his forehead, “I think 
you are the Evil One himself, you know how to tempt 
a man so terribly.” 

A low, musical laugh rippled out fromthe bushy 
moustache and whiskérs. . 

“ Not so fast, my good friend, my worthy skipper, 
{ assure you I am hoofless,” and aw he spoke, he 
thrust forth a slender foot, clad in am elegant boot, 
another sign of aristocratic antecedents, of which 
Captain Leyard was duly cognizant 

“Who is this passenger, an eseaped prisoner, # 
refugee from justice?” 

“On the contrary, an exceedingly quiet, humble 
aud unknown individual. You ave perfectly safe, 
sir. The law cannot touch you im the matter. I 
engage passage to-night for one, and you accept 
my terms. Tf the person be brought hither uncon- 
scious of the transaction, that is my responsibility, 
and Irisk the penalty. You see that J aeeept it, and 
| farther put it out of your power te-eompromise me, 
or be injared yourself, by keeping myself unknownto 
you. 

“Then my passenger is an unwilling ome?" de- 
manded the master of the Sea Foam, a Mitt#e-uneasily 
still. 

“T cannot say whether the voyage will be agreeable 
or not, because it is precisely this—you see where I 
aim safe to be frank, I am gladly so—thepersen will 
be entirely unconseious of the proposed change, will 
drink some drugged coffee, go to sleep, and-waken— 
on board the Sea Foam, well outto sea.” 

“Bless my stars! this is extremely strange!” eja- 
culated Captain Leyard, again wiping his forehead. 

“It is an adventure rather out of the common line, 
I admit,” was the calm rejoinder in those musically 
modulated tones. 

And the speaker rubbed his hands together, whether 
nervously or contentedly could scarcely be deter- 
mined. ‘The movement, however, disturbed the loose 
sleeve of the cloak, and revealed more than had 
hitherto been allowed to be seen. 

Captain Leyard’s lynx eye caught the glitter of a 
seal ring, and half mastered the coat of arms carved 
upon it. The stranger noticed his observant eye, 
glanced down at his slender, delicately white hands, 
and biting his lip in vexation, he slipped off the 
ring hastily, and dropped it into the cloak pocket. 

“Tt is the wisest thing for you to look in the 
opposite direction,” said he a little angrily ; “if any 
trouble comes out of this affair from the shore, I 
presume you won't care to be dragged into it.” 

Captain Leyard sighed lugubriously. 

“If I could be assured there was no wrong about 
it,” he began, and then, suddenly struck by a new 
idea, he asked anxiously, “ but what am I to do with 
the passenger when I arrive in port?” 

“J have been waiting for you to make such an 
inquiry,” was the composed reply; “ your passenger 
is not to arrive at all in the port.” 

“ You ask me to commit murder—begone, sir. I 
am not a tool for such a deed!” vociferated the 
master of the Sea Foam. 

“* Now again you jump at your own conclusions. I 
do not intend that any harm shall come to your pas- 
senger, who will only enjoy a very romanticand novel 
experience. Understand me—this person for a little 
time will be in my way—of course it is so, or I should 
not take all this pains and expense to get up an im- 
promptu voyage for the person's express benefit. I 
mean to have a clear path for the time I desire, and 
if you do not consent, I can find plenty less scrupu- 
lous shipmasters who will, but, when I can, I pre- 
fer to deal with an honourable man. Besides, I 
thought my five hundred pounds would do most good 
in your case. 
well spare the waste of time and words.” 

He rose as he spoke, and made a movement to- 
wards the door. 

Poor, perturbed, half-distracted Captain Leyard 
stretched out his hands. 

“Stay, if I can be assured the passenger is to come 
to no harm I will consent.” 

“I have already given that assurance,” returned 
his mysterious visitor, haughtily. “1 am no mur- 
derer, man!” ' 

It was Captain Leyard’s turn to speak coaxingly 
and meekly. What if he had lost this wonderful 
chance to extricate himself from his troubles ? 

“Will you be good enough to give me a clear 
statement of what you require? 1 promise not to 
interrupt you again,” he said, 

The stranger condescended to resume his seat. 


If youdecline the business,I may as | 


“ Bring me your charts of the N. and §, Atlantic,” 
said he. “I want to see the course you expect to 
make.” 

The skipper opened his chart box, and spread out 
the desired maps upor the table. 

The courses of previous voyages were marked out 
“upon it in pencil. The unknown visitor followed 
them with interest. 

Presently he put his finger upon a little island be- 
low the equator—a tiny speck in the great space 
around it. 

“ See,” said he, “this little islandef Trinidad. Do 

about it?” 

I was never there, though, on the 
homeward I make it out. It 
is only afew of land, and uninhabited.” 

“Exactly. If if you were a whaler you 
would know more it. Lam told its: water is 

pure, and that the whaling ww Dep 
pains tofill up their barrels there,and make frequent 
visite'to the tiny oasis. It is not.im tropical climate, 
so thermean be no suffering from the inclemency of 
the weather. Besides, an old sailor teld me-be helped 
to build a comfortable little hut, and planted such of 
our vegetables as’would thrive there. It is amost eli- 

ible site. Captain Leyard, your passenger is booked | 

r Trinidad, 

The captain opened his eyes, but had grown wise 
enough to bridle his tongne. 

“ Well, six, of course that person is willing,” was 
all he said 

Bri oh ye I thought I had made you un- 
derstand thatthe person's desires and opinions. ape 
not to be@ensidered. Youare not the mami tale 
you to be, if you cannot. invent an excusetogo a 
little out of your track to visit Trinidad, and having 
anchored the island, surely common curiosity 
will imduece your passenger te go ashore, and you. 
may manage, as you choose, to make it seem an acci- 
dent, or deliberate purpese, but your boat must slip 
back to the ship, and leawe the passenger to a few 
weeks’ or days’ solitude, whichever the case may be. 
You can see for yourself that no real harm is in- 
tended. There is no question but whaling 
ships will go, as usual, for water and take the pas- 
senger away, and to make assurance doubly sure, 
on your return voyage you must call again at the 
island. I would recommend you to leave accidentally 
a bag of provisions, and:a few books, which I will 
send aboard- with a trunk of wearing apparel for 
your passenger. Now, sir, will you give me your 
word of honour to do this thing, because I am will- 
ing to abide by that, though I have taken pains to 
secure the proofs of this little affair of your son’s, 
to hold as security that you fulfil your part of the 
contract.” 

“ Yes; I will do it,” said Captain Leyard. 

“Very well. Now let-us talk about the rest. 
Your passenger will naturally be surprised and dis- 
turbed, upon discovering that this voyage has been 
so unconsciously undertaken—will demand of you 
an explanation. What are you going to say?” 

“Upon my word, I don’t know what I could say,” 
replied the skipper, frankly. 

“T will tell you, then. You are to tell the truth, 
althongh not exactly the whole truth. Answer 
frankly that itis alla puzzle to you. Say that a 
stranger, you can describe what you see, came, 
engaged, and paid for a passage, and that you re- 
ceived what came, and know no farther.” 

“TI will do it,” repeated the captain of the Sea 
Foam, nodding his head energetically, and feeling 
his heart lighten as he heard the chink of the gold 
in the bag the stranger drew forth. 

“Perform your part faithfully and the matter for 
youends here. Though you met me face to face to- 
morrow you would not recognize me. You will find 
it impossible to track me. But you will have the 
money. Fail me, or seek in any way to circumvent 
this project after you sail from London, and be sure 
my vengeance will find you out.” 

“T shall not fail you, I really see no great harm 
| in the affair,” answered Captain Leyard. 

“ And now when do you sail? Are you cleared 


” 





““We shall clear to-morrow, go out into the 
river, and get down out to sea as speedily as pos- 
sible.” 

The stranger was silent a moment, evidently 
meditating, then he looked up, and gave Captain 
Leyard the first full glimpse of a pair of pale blue 
eyes. He dropped them again quickly, as though 
aware that he had been imprudent. 

“ Well,” said he, “1 will send you a note to- 





morrow morning, telling you at what hour after 


| dark, and at what point ou the river below, you may | 


expect a boat to bring you the passenger. You will 
| be prepared to take as quickly as possible from the 
curious gaze of your erew the passenger you may 


five hundred pounds. I intend to give it all to 
you to-night, warning you that any withdrawa| 
on your part will be promptly retaliated upon your 
son. And now I will take leave, wishing you a 
prosperous voyage, and a safe riddance of your pas- 
senger. Good night, sir.” 

“ Good night,” answered Captain Leyard, with the 
air of @ man in a dream, and he allowed his visitor 
to depart, as he had arrived, unattended to the 
wharf. 

He began counting the gold eagerly as soon as he 
had turned the key in the cabin-door, and in an hour 
afterwards, with the bag under his arm, the maste; 
of the Sea Foam presented himself in the midst oj 


his astonished and over} which was made 
comfortable b th Sanbonahenaal od the callapeed 


purse. © ; said his good-bye with 
hme hore and went off to the Sea 
and, in ‘the bustle and confusion of 


forgot his uneasy dread of the arrival op 
to be when they were down at the 


passenger, they : 
“The old man is ebliged to take somebody h» 
doesn’t like, and now we shall have him in a fret al! 


the 
d carelessly ae he turned away: 
“Thine eee oo sir?” 
Thunder ejaculated e skipper of th Ses 
Foam; aad that was all the answer they got. _ 


j ButCaptain Leyard began looking dismally around 


iim: a9 soon as he was alone. 
“Te it aman? The evitone is in it, if it be not. 


| E never thought to ask, and I remember now ther: 


was nothing said for me to judge by. A person—a 
person. Hang the person! What if it should be a 
woman? And I’ve used his money, and I’m bound 
to fulfil my of the contract. I believe there 
were hoofs, all, inside those boots.” 

He was not left long in doubt. Punctually, as 
soon as darkness, and a drizzling mist concealed any 
movements, they were hailed by a boat alongside, 
and Captain Leyard received from the stout arms of 
a@ man wrapped in an oil-skin coat, with a similar 
hood drawn almost over his face, a light, stirless 
figure, wrapped about in a heavy plaid shawl. 

Muttering a hasty and confused explanation to his 
first officer, who assisted in taking two heavy trunks 
on board, that the passenger was ill, Captain 
Leyard hurried with his burden to the state-room 
off his own, and hastily unwrapped the shawl. 

It was an intense relief to catch the first glimpse of 
a black coat sleeve, and a modest gray waistcoat, but 
when his eye came to the pale set face, Captain 
Leyard’s heart was deeply touched. It was so fair, 
sweet, and innocent; carved in marble it would 
have passed for a perfect Ganymede or Narcissus. 
The hair curled in short, shiny brown rings from 
above the broad, full forehead ; the long silky eye- 
lashes lying on the round pallid cheek, and the wist- 
ful pout of the sweet lips had an expression on them 
which reminded Captain Leyard of his own chil- 
dren, when sometimes, on his home visits, he had 
hung entranced over their sleeping innocence. 

“ Bless my soul!” muttered the captain, “ what an 
exceedingly handsome boy! What has he done, | 
wonder, to bring this about? I shall have to steel 
my heart to part with him, I fancy, much more to 
leave him alone on that lonely island.” 

And, forgetting his affairs on deck, the tender- 
hearted seaman hung over the stirless figure, fasci- 
nated by its unusual grace and beauty. The nar- 
cotic held its powerful sway, and a cannon fired 
there in the little cabin would not have roused the 
heavy sleeper. Captain Leyard placed his head more 
comfortably upon the pillow, tucked the hands— 
how small and elegantly formed they were—under 
the coverlet, and closing the state-roora door, went 
back to the deck reluctantly. The boat and its crew 
had already vanished into the darkness from which 
it had come. He saw the curious faces of his 
officers, and knew that some explanation was ex- 
pected, if not necessary, but he kept moodily by 
himself. The five hundred pounds weighed down 
his conscience now with tenfold oppressiveness ; and 
when the boy woke up, this handsome, spiritual- 
looking boy, who had so unconsciously appealed to 
the tenderest sentiments of hisnature, should find him- 
self amidst strangers, borne swiftly away to se, 
what was he, Captain Leyard, going to say to him? 





} 


CHAPTER Ii. 


Sometrine like a week previous to that evening 
when the master of the Sea Foam was startled by his 


|eall ill, but whom you will know to be under the | mysterious visitor’s appearance, there was an affect- 
| effects of a powerful narcotic. And here is your | ing scene in a stately mansion, whose turreted roo! 
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and noble elms crowned so conspicuously as to be 
seen miles away—one of the graceful Surrey hifls. 

The soft evening air crept through the open win- 
dows of a sick chamber, stirring the heavy brocade 
curtains into a rustle, which seemed to mimic the 
whispering of the leaves on the mammoth limbs of 
the elms without, which, following the avenue, came 
at this wing almost to the house steps. Its cool 
touch came refreshingly to the fevered forehead of 
the sufferer who lay on the grand old couch, amidst 
its purple and fine linen, tossing restlessly to and fro. 

The nurse, silent, but watchful and attentive, rose 
from her seat at the foot of the cumbrous carvings 
of the old-style bedstead, and came closer, as a 
deeper groan and an impatient ejaculation broke the 
stillness of the sick room. 

“Do you wish anything, sir?” asked she, in re- 
spectful and somewhat nervous tones. 

“Of course I do, I wish a great deal,” was the 
pettish reply. “In the first place, I wish this pain, 
gnawing and tearing at my vitals, to be sent off at 
once. And then I wish to be cool and comfortable, 
and you persist in keeping me shut up and close. If 
that breeze could get in to me, it would be a relief in 
itself.” 

The nurse, with a patient smile of resignation to 
the peevishness of an irritable nature as well as the 
nervousness of ilfness, went to the windows, and 
looped the damask drapery as far back as possible. 
And the sweet, cool air fluttered the gray locks 
from the full pallid forehead of the invalid at its own 
fitfal will. 

He raised himself on his elbow, and looked out 
longingly. 

“Take away that light,” said he, in a moment after, 
frowning a glance towards the little silver night 
lamp, which shed a faint glow from the marble slab 
of the chimney-piece, 

It was removed, and the room left to the tender 
gloom of a star-lighted sky. 

That old man, chafing so angrily against the de- 
cree which held him to a bed of sickness, sat up 
against the pillows, supporting himself by one trem- 
bling arm, and stared out wildly, fiercely, yearningly. 

How beautiful it looked to him, the narrow glimpse 
of a clear sky studded brightly with stars that shim- 
mered and shone upon him with a solemn glory 
which startled and awed him, and the branching 
boughs of the elms, which stirred fearlessly at the 
lightest breath of the breeze! What a priceless in- 
heritance it would be, to be sent out again into this 
outward world with health and strength for his com- 
panions! How insignificant looked all other posses- 
sions, however much he had hitherto prized them. 

General Geoffrey Wainwright, the stern, haughty 
old aristocrat, looking out from that sick room, face 
to face with those solemn stars, felt all the boasted 
trappings of cireumstanee, station, and fortune 
dropping off from him; shuddered, writhed, ago- 
nized, but could not escape from seeing that at last 
his was only a naked soul, like that of the veriest 
ploughman or beggar in the street, drifting—ah, 
so surely and swiltly—with the ebbing tide— 
whither? 

He groaned again, and fell back upon the pillow. 
Stern, haughty old man! Though his heart was 
trembling in abject terror and horror, he betrayed 
nothing by his cold, hard tone, when he answered 
the nurse, who hurried forward anxiously. 

“You are worse, sir. There is too much air for 
you, and you have caught a chill. Let me close the 
windows,” 

“Yes, shut them, and drop the curtains.” 

He wanted to shut out those solemn starry eyes 
looking down from the cloudless skies, but they 
looked upon him still. 

He could not throw off the remembrance, even after 
the nurse brought back the light, and at his request 
brightened the wick. He tossed from side to side, 
and groaned again. 

“You had better have an opiate, sir,” ventured the 
nurse, 

“T suppose so. But not yet—not until my 
daughter comes. It is surely time for the train to 
arrive. Tell methe time now, Willis.” 

“ Half-past eight, sir.” 

“It must be a mistake; the watch has stopped. 
You told me it was eight two hours ago.” 

“Tt is all right, sir. The time seems long to 
you.” 

And the nurse turned to the little table, and began 
noiselessly arranging the vials there. 

“Long? ay—longer than many a day has been, 
he muttered drearily, “and yet what is left to me 
will slip away too soon.” 

“Where is Felix ?” he broke ont again, a moment 
after ; “at least he might come and talk to me.” 

“He went with the carriage to meet Miss Wain- 
wright, sir. You know you were tired when he 


” 


came this afternoon, and wouldn’t talk with him.” 


ing. Besides, he began to talk about business, 
and this lawsuit—curse it! I am sick enough 
thinking about it, withont gossiping over it, like an 
old woman,” he muttered nervously, grasping the 
linen sheet in his thin, blue fingers. 

Mrs. Willis opened her eyes a little. General 
Wainwright had never forgotten himself quite so 
much before, as to give her a hint of the cause of 
his mental disquiet. 

She had heard something about a lawsuit just 
entered the courts, “Middleton ». Wainwright,” 
but being a stranger in that part of tho country, 
she had not interested herself enough to inquire 
into the case. She said to herself, when the general’s 
valet came, to relieve her for the night, she would ask 
the housekeeper for an explanation. 

Just then there came to the chamber the sound of 
wheels crunching along the gravelled aveuue. 

“ Octavia has come,” cried out the invalid, in an 
eager, brightened tone. “Send her to me at 
once.” 

Mrs. Willis gave the order through the speaking- 
tube, and came back to the bedside. 

“ Another light, Willis,” continued the general, in 
a still more animated voice. “Have it bright and as 
pleasant as possible when Miss Wainwright comes 
here. Remember, this'is an.order, not for this time 
alone—but for that when I can no longer give direc- 
tions, if such should ever be the case. Always have 
it as cheerful as possible, whenmy beautiful Octavia 
comes to see her sick father. Bring in those flowers 
from the dressing-room, and see if my hair is tum- 
bled.” 

You would almost have fancied by the eagerness 
of his looks that it was a ladye-love, instead of a 
daughter, who was coming to seehim. A warm smile 
kindled on the haggard face as he heard the light 
but firm step crossing the corridor. He stretclied 
out both hands as the door swung open, and Miss 
Wainwright, with a step which was queenly in its 
tread, came gracefully across the carpet to the bed- 
side. 

“ Octavia, my darling !” 

“Dear father, I hope you are eomfortable to- 
night.” 

And, bending from her stately height, she put two 
shapely white hands into his. 

She was a large, but admirably proportioned 
woman, this Octavia Wainwright, with a dazzling 
complexion, pearly white, and soft pink blending so 
exquisitely as to defy the imitation of art. Her hair, 
of which there seemed so luxurious a mass it almost 
looked too weighty for the classical head, was of a 
pale hue, neither brown, nor red, nor yet, as the 
poets tell, of spun gold, but when the light glanced 
across it, it: seemed to imprison myriad sunbeams, 
whose gleaming beauty was rarer than that of gold. 
The features were regular, but might have seemed 
heavy accompanied by any other figure. 

Upon hers the face, with its large grave eyes, 
whose blue was scarcely so deep as that of the 
violet, and its singularly vivid scarlet lips, seemed 
the only proper and possible complement. She was 
called everywhere a magnificent woman; no one ever 
questioned her right to reign as queen and belle wher- 
ever she chose to venture. 

That this grand and ‘stately creature should be the 
idol of General Wainwright's heart was scarcely 
strange, nor could anyone marvel that he was ready 
to lavish upon her every luxury and costly adorn- 
ment which lay within his power. 

“My darling,” said he again, fondling the white 
hands which rested in his, “ it has seemed so long to 
me while you were away. I hoped that you would 
arrive at noon.” 

“TI could not help it, dear papa. 
lawyers kept me.” 

“What! Screw and Scattergood 7 
for you? I did not know that.” 

There was again a gloomy cloud on his forehead, 
an uneasy gleam in his éye. 

Octavia glanced slightly towards the nurse, and 
went over to the table where she stood, asking, in a 
low voice: 

“How do you find your patient to-night, Mrs. 
Willis? Has it been a comfortable day?” 

“Tolerably so, Miss Wainwright ; rather restless 
towards night though. I think he had better have 
an opiate to-night.” 

“T should judge 50. Now you may go out a few 
moments, giving Philippe his directions for tlic 
night. I will remain with my father until your re- 
turn.” 

‘This was said, not in a haughty or imperious way, 
but still in a voice that Mrs. Willis would no more 
have ventured to dispute, than she would have dis- 
obeyed a mandate from the qtteen. 

And so the sick room was left to the father and 
daughter. Miss Wainwright shook out the folds of 


Those tiresome 


Did they send 





the stand especially for her, and then sank softly 
into the chair close to the bedside. 

The sick man watched her uneasily. 

“ You have something to say to me, Octavia ;some 
disagreeable news from those lawyers. Do not be 
afraid, darling, to speak plainly.” 

“ Well, really, dear papa, I suppose I ought to tell 
you, but I do not want to disturb your mind. How- 
ever, Willis says you must have an opiate, and that 
will calm you shortly, if you get excited. My 
summons this morning came from Screw and Scatter- 
good, and of course concerned this odious lawsuit.” 
She paused, glancing questioningly into his face. 
He bit his lip impatiently, but otherwise kept his 
composure. 

“* Middleton versus Wainwright,’ yes, concerning 
this accursed lawsuit ; go on, Octavia,” muttered he. 
“ You see they did not like to come to you for ad- 
vice, now you are ill,and a new development is dis- 
turbing them.” 

General Wainwright caught his breath in a stifled 
sort of gasp. 

“A new development! Confound their stupidity ! 
It was their business to prevent any new develop- 
ments. I gave them instructions for all exigencies, 
and put them in possession of all the facts. What 
business had they to trouble you, a lady, with this 
insolent suit of those beggarly Middletons ?” 

“Dear papa, you mustn't blame the lawyers. They 
wrote, asking me if it were safe to trouble you, and 
I told them no; it must not be done on any account. 
Then they wrote again, asking if I had any confi- 
dential family adviser; I consulted with Felix, 
and concluded to go myself, and try to have sense 
enough to understand these troublesome law mat- 
ters. I have had this long interview with them 
to-day, and am almost as much perplexed as they; 
so, after all, you see we must come to you.” 

“ Well, well, lam sorry you have interfered with it. 
You ought to be spared the very thought of such 
perplexities, Octavia.” 

She shook her head with a slow, grave smile on 
the vividly crimson lips. 

“ Nay, papa, you do not quite understand me, al- 
though you love meso. Iam not to be shielded 
from exposure lest my graces shall be ruined. I am 
more like yourself. _ I have strength, energy, ability, 
to'act promptly and fearlessly if an emergency comes. 
I think, now, that I have mastered this case as well 
as Felix has done, and some day I shall scold you 
that you cheated me into befieving it to be a trivial 
affair. I think I should make a very decent lawyer.” 

“You are capable of anything you undertake,” 
answered he, fondly. “I never doubted that, my 
Octavia.” 

“ Papa,” said Miss Wainwright, taking one of his 
chilly hands into her soft, warm clasp, but fixing 
her wide blue eyes penetratingly upon his face, 
“ did you ever hear of such a person as Gustavus 
Wainwright?” 

Despite his best efforts to appear cool and unem- 
barrassed before this idol of his heart, the general's 
voice faltered miserably. 

“ Certainly, Octavia, he was my father’s cousin. 
He died when a young man, out in India, in his ma- 
jesty’s service.” 

“ Your father’s cousin, the elder brother’s son?” 
questioned the beautiful Octavia, the lustrous eyes 
still keen and watchful of every change in his face. 

“ Yes, I believe so. I think his father was the 
elder ; but what matter, since he died a young man, 
without family ?” 

“ Had he lived he would have received all this 
great property of ours,” continued Octavia, mu- 
singly. “ Your father would have remained poor, 
and you would have been poor now, and I—a poor 
man’s poorer daughter.” 

A shudder ran through the stately frame. 

“ But it did not happen so. He did not live,” said 
the general, in as impatient a voice as he ever used 
to her. 

* So Screw and Scattergood assured me; but it 
seems the Middletons affirm that he did not die 
without heirs. They claim to be of his direct 
descent.” 

“ The Middletons are arrant cheats and brazen 
impostors!” exclaimed the general fiercely, rising 
up from his pillow with a bright glow on his pale 
face, and then falling back with a stifled groan, said, 
“T wil fight them inch by inch!” 

“What an endless amount of time and search 
has been given to this affair! Mr. Scatter- 
good showed me the result of so many months’ 
searching. It quite turned my head to try to follow 
the facts eliminated—marriages recorded here, births 
there, deaths in another place, and the curious way 
that members of obscure families drift away, and are 
lost sight of,” pursued Miss Waiuwright in the same 
meditative tone of voice 

The sick man turned uneasily upon his pillow. She 





her dress, which was made from some glossy gray 





“But that is no reason I couldn't talk this even- 


fabric, turned around the vase of flowers brought to 


stroked his hand with those light, caressing fingers 
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of hers.. I have been going over the whole history. 
[looked through that yellow packet of letters, and 
the note books, and as I came along in the railway 
carriage | made out such a story as will always stay 
byme. See if I am right about it, papa;I would like 
you to set me right if I have taken any wrong im- 
pressions. Lie down on the pillow—there, get an 
easy posture, and let me have your hand. Dear 





papa, you must take some of the coolness from 
mine into those dry, hot fingers, Now shall I com- 
mence?”’ 

He turned his face so that he could feast his eyes | 
upon her animated countenance, and with a sigh of | 
forced content, resigned himself to listen. 

“Once in Hertfordshire, papa, there was a | 
strange, fierce-tempered, but somehow singularly 
fascinating man. You know howl have always 
hung admiringly over his portrait in the old gallery, 
as my beau-ideal of a hero who would have ability 
to command as wellas charm me. And this dark, 
wild man fell in love with a little blue-eyed girl, 
sweet and fair as a violet, and quite as frail. A 
little girl who had other lovers; in fact; she 
was already engaged when he found her. But what 
account was that to one of his vehement, imperious 
nature ? Of course he won her away and married 
her, laughing to scorn the discarded lover's threat 
of vengeance. But the malediction seemed to work. 
The young wife died when her boy babe opened to the 
light a pair of eyes dark and as full of unfathomable 
splendour as his father’s. And the bereaved husband, 
like a fierce, wild animal hiding in his lair, shut him- 
self out from the world, and devoted himself to his 
child, pouring out upon him all the passionate love 
of his heart. They seem to have loved each other 
with the tender devotion of women, and one 
would judge also with something of a woman’s 
jealousy. I read some of those letters with the tears 
dripping over my cheeks, although I sat in that musty 
old office of Screw and Scattergood’s, they were so 
pathetic and touching. How that fierce, fmrious old 
man was bound up in the life of the gay young fellow 
at college, living his joys over at home, and fiercely 
resenting the smallest annoyance that assailed him. 
And the son seemed to enjoy so much telling over 
his cheery stories, to brighten the dreariness of that 
secluded home. Alack! my father, it preaches 
more than many a sermon, this going over letters 
of dead and gone families, and sifting out their 
story!” 

Octavia’s luminous eyes were softened by a little 
veil of mist. She bent down and touched her red 
lips to the thin hand she held. 

“ Dear father, how dreadful it would be if you and 
I, who love each other as devotedly as they seemed 
to do, should, like young Arthur and old Hugh Wain- 
wright, fall into such a deadly quarrel.” 

“*My precious one—my pride—my joy!” cried out 
the general, “that would be impossible. Is there 


anything I would deny you, if it lay in my power to | 


give it?” 

“T judge not, you have always been too lavish, 
generous papa. But this Wainwright pride is 
an inexorable master. Young Arthur must have in- 
herited his mother’s gentler nature, or he would 
never have contemplated that mésalliance, which 
turned his father’s love to gall. Was there ever 
anything so stern and cutting as that letter of dis- 
missal, wherein Hugh Wainwright pronounces his 
bitter curse upon the son he has loved so much? I 
do not wonder it drove poor Arthur across the seas 
to die of a broken heart, hiding from all the world 
his name and lineage. And yet I could read, by 
every line, that the old father’s heart also was pierced 
through and through, and what he thought was 
stony impassiveness, must have been only the 
stunned insensibility of the first shock.” 

‘There was a long, quivering sigh from the general’s 
pillow. 

Miss Wainwright looked at him anxiously. 

“Tam tiring you,” said she. “I must hasten to 
finish my story. 

“Old Hugh Wainwright disinherited his son, and 
hunted up his nearest relatives, to look for an heir 
to his vast and increasing possessions. There was 
one George Wainwright, a second cousin, who had 
two sons, Gustavus and Geoffrey, likely lads, both of 
them, so old Hugh’s will declares. To the elder of 
these he bequeathed his whole property, but in case 
of this Gustavus’s death before the decease of the 
testator, the same was to descend to Geoffrey Wain- 
wright, the brother of Gustavus. 

“The heart of old Hugh must have been sore, for 
he would not have these young men near him¢ and 
carefully concealed from them the nature of his will. 
This accounts for the journey of Gustavus, who 
seemed to be of a roving disposition, and strayed off 
presently to India, and thence to Australia. So that 
when Hugh Wainwright died, and the contents of 
the will were made known, there was great inquiry 





for Gustavus, and no little trouble and expense in 


hunting him out in all sorts of outlandish places. It 
seemed to be settled, however, that be had led a 
bushranger’s life, and died without dreaming of his 
claim to this princely estate, somewhere in those 
Australian wilds. That was the impression, and it 
certainly must have been very well sustained, for 
Geoffrey, your father, took undisputed possession, 
notwithstanding a codicil was added to old Hugh’s 
will, the very day before he died, giving back the 
property to its rightful claimant, or his heirs, if such 
could be found. But Arthur’s death was proved be- 
yond any questioning. There is a pile of India 
letters giving an account of it, and an interesting 


| glimpse of his life after the rupture between him and 


his father. 

“He seems to have broken down in spirits and 
character, but to have retained that womanly tender- 
ness of heart which struck me so forcibly in his 
college letters to his father. I have tried to imagine 
the poor fellow’s life. Did you notice his comrade’s 
description of the boy, who followed him every- 
where he went, and of Whom he was so loving and 
tender? The fate of this lad seems to have weighed 
heavily on Arthur’s mind at his death-bed, for, do 
you remember, his friend says he made him promise 
to come and hear a little story about him, and begged 
that he would carry q letter commending the lad to 
his father’s care, when he, Arthur, should be gone. 
But he died suddenly, rupturing a blood-vessel, and 
the letter was never written, and when Arthur was 
dead, the lad fled away and disappeared. Did you 
give much thought to this, papa?” 

“No, Octavia, I scarcely remember the circum- 
stance at all.” 

“ Neither did Screw and Scattergood, but it im- 
presses me very forcibly. Well, to come back to our 
case. After your father is dead, and you have been 
all this time in undisturbed possession, these Middle- 
tons rise up and claim to be legal children of Gus- 
tavus Wainwright, who, as they aver, changed his 
name to Middleton on marrying the heiress of one Cap- 
tain Robert Middleton, a wealthy landowner in Aus- 
tralia, and they claim to be the rightful owners of 
this property. Dear papa, it was very foolish in 
you to try and hide all this from me, because I must 
have found it out some time.” 

She smiled upon him tranquilly, but her eyes glit- 
tered a little feverishly. 

“ Because it is all nonsense, my darling, utter 
nonsense. They are impostors. _ Didn’t Screw or 
Scattergood tell you they could not even prove the 
marriage of their parties? Supposing that Gus- 
tavus Wainwright and Augustus Middleton were 
really one and the same, they have no proof posi- 
tive, such as the law requires, that he married Jane 
Middleton. They have no certificate, no church re- 
cord,” cried the general, rising up again from the 
pillow, a round spot of feverish red gathering on his 
sallow cheek. , 

“ Father,” asked Octavia, dropping her voice a 
little, “ if they should succeed in the. suit—if this 
property of old Hugh Wainwright’s were taken 
away from us, what should we have left—you and 
I—_” 

“ Beggary and ruin,” was the hoarse reply. 

Miss Wainwright withdrew her shapely white 
hands from his, and clasped them together. The full 
red lips straightened also, and took a firm, set look, 
which notwithstanding the unlikeness of tint andform 
was singularly a counterpart of the general’s grim. 
square mouth. 

“ Well,” said she, “ as I-told you, before, Screw 
and Scattergood are a little disturbed by a new 
development. You are aware that they are 
secretly watching all the Middleton movements. 
They have got hold of an old, broken down, East 
Indian merchant, and he, Screw and Scattergood say, 
insists that he knew all about Gustavus Wainwright's 
change of name, and waspresent at his marriage. He 
says his father was acaptain in the regiment in which 
Arthur Wainwright served as a lieutenant ; that he, 
himself, a young lad, was warmly attached to this Ar- 
thur.. He tells, very accurately, the date of Gustavus 
Wainwright’s appearance in India, who, it seems, 
sought his cousin out the moment he arrived. He 
knew just when he left for Australia, and he and 
his father went out there in response to the in- 
vitation of Gustavus, two years after Arthur's death, 
and were fortunately just in time to be present at 
the wedding. This, Screw and §cattergood have 
got out of the old man by pretending tu be agents 
for the Middletons, and I think they are pretty well 
convinced of the worth of his testimony to the op- 
posite sido. He is seventy-one years old, and re- 
markably preserved in all his faculties. They say 
he behaves very shrewdly, and hints of holding 
some still undivulged secret, and sticks stoutly for 
a generous reward, inasmuch as you would be likely 
to give twice as much, to silence him.” 

* What is the man’s name ?” asked General Wain- 
wright, in a voice scarcely above a whisper, turning 





his face a littlo away from the glance of that koo 
bine eye. 

“ Mathew Merle,” answered Octavia, bending over, 
to smooth out the coverlet, and thus made awaro of 
the ghastly pallor which came over the avertoj 
countenance. 

The invalid dropped heavily to his pillow. 

“T amso sorry to disturb you, dear papa, but yoy 
see that this odious affair gives me no alternative. 
Screw and Scattergood ask for immediate instruc. 
tions,” 

“ They must ruin that man’s testimony, somehovy, 
Tell them no cost need to alarm them,” gasped the 
general, 

“You think then that Gustavus Wainwright 
really knew such a person as Mathew Merle ?” 

“The letter mentions him,” moaned her father, 
flinging up his arms to his head as if some remem. 
brance tortured him. 

She rose promptly. 

“You must not talk any more to-night. Leave 
the affair to me. With Screw and Scattergood’s 
help, I will manage it.” 

“To you—to you—a woman—a carefully guarded 
pet like you, my Octavia,” said he, mournfully. 

She smiled proudly. 

“Yes, Iam awoman, but none the less capable 
for that. Have you never seen, my father, that | 
possess a resolute, determined spirit like your own? 
Come, you must fret no more over it. I will ring for 
Willis, and you shall have the opiate.” 

He yielded quietly. She saw him tako it, 
herself arranged the pillows comfortably, and kiss- 
ing him good-night, she glided away out of the 
chamber as calm, fair, and regally graceful as when 
she entered. 

(To be continued.) 








STATISTICS. 


Ratwway Statistics.—The Statistical Abstract for 
the United Kingdom, just published, shows that at 
the end of 1866, 13,854 miles of lines were open to 
the public throughout the kingdom, 9,701 of which 
were in England and ’ Wales, 2,244 in Scotland, and 
1,909 in Ireland, Fe ppm romny a total paid-up capi- 
tal of 481,872,184/. sterling. During the year 
238,214,329 passengers (including season-ticket 
holders) were conveyed on railways in England and 
Wales, 23,102,936 in Scotland, and 13,086,630 in 
Ireland. The total of traffic receipts in England ani 
Wales was .32,274,869/.; in Scotland, 4,127,1311.; 
and in Ireland, 1,762,354/., which for the United 
Kingdom amounts to 2,754/. per mile of railway. 
The total of working expenses for the United King- 
dom amounted to 18,811,673/., and the net receipts 
to 19,352,681/., or an increase of more than a million 
and a half sterling as to the former, and of more than 
half a million sterling as to the latter, in comparison 
with the previous year. 

A LEARNED German, M. Haussener, states that 
“the wars which have beeh waged from 1815 to 
1864 have caused the death of 2,762,000 men, of 
whom 2,148,000 were Europeans, and 614,000 from 
other quarters of the globe, which gives an average 
of 48,800 per annum. These figures do not include 
the deaths caused by epidemics resulting from war. 
The most sanguinary hostilities of that period are 
these: the Eastern war of 1856, in which 508,60) 
men fell, in the following proportions: 256,000 Rus- 
sians, 98,800 Turks, 107,000 French, 45,000 English, 
and 2,600 Italians. In the Caucasus (182-60) 
330,000 men lost their lives. The revolt in India 
(1857-59) cost 196,000 lives. The Russo-Turkish 
war (1820-29) 193,000. The Polish insurrection 
(1831) 190,000. The whole of the French campaigns 
in Africa (1830-59) 146,000. The Hungarian insur- 
rection 142,000. The Italian war 129,870, of whom 
96,874 died on the field or from their wounds ; and 
83,000 from various diseases. The total number of 
lives lost in Europe during the wars from 1792 to 
1815 amounted to 5,530,000, which gives for the 
twenty-three years an average of 240,434 deaths per’ 
year. 





RACE BETWEEN A VELOCIPEDE AND A PEDES- 
TRIAN.—A race took place at Bristol between * 
velocipede worked by a man named Pizey, and a pe- 
destrian named Bryant. Bryant received 15 minutes 


start in 4} miles. The vehicle did the work in 2) 
minutes, but the pedestrian did it in 32 minutes, wi- 
ning by three minutes. 

Wreck or A Matt StEAMER.—The screw steamer 
Benares was stranded on the Western Island of 
Fisherman’s Groupe, on the night of the 23rd of May. 
The mails, passengers, and crew were saved. The 
ship and cargo were expected to become a total loss. 
The Benares had on board 383 bags of silks and 
75,000 taels of treasure. The Bllora left for the 
wreck to render assistance. 
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| | yet need the mercy you now deny to me? 








[EVERETT’S REVENGE. | 


RETALIATION. 


Teach me to feel another's woe, 
To hide the fault I see ; 
That mercy I to others show, 
That mercy show to me. 
Pope's Universal Prayer. 

“LrsTen, Mr. Marbury! Let me try to prove to 
you I am not so guilty as you think.” 

“I know, of course not ; no gentleman intends to 
te dishonest, but it is to be regretted that public 
opinion will not see it in that light,” replied the ju- 
uior partner of an extensive mercantile firm. 

“Too true; if you, knowing me for the last ten 
years, will not believe me, how can I expect aught 
else from strangers ? Here I have been under your eye, 
with the charge of the books for this long time, and 
have never failed to give entire satisfaction to all, 
untilnow. If you had not discovered this, I should 
have been able to replace the amount before the end 
of the year. I know now that I did wrong ; but in 
the frenzy of my despair I did not think it so. 
Mr. Marbury have merey! do not expose me to the 
lirm! Only keep this knowledge you have gained 
until January, then, if L have not returned the amount, 
with interest, I will not ask for farther forbearance,” 
pleaded the young man. 

“ Everett Morse, it matters little what I believe. I 
care not whether you are innocent or guilty. Fate 
hus thrown you in my power, and I glory init. I 
lave no love for you. Years ago you crossed my 
path, and have almost, if not entirely, blasted all my 
hopes of happiness. Clara Dayton smiled on me, 
until she met you. Since then you have occupied 
the position Ihad hoped to gain. Promise to leave 
town, to resign all hopes of Clara’s hand, and I will 
have mercy. Hear me out; I will give you as much 
time as you wish to return the money, and will also 
wake an arrangement to send you to London, on 





business for the firm. I had intended going myself, 
but this affair has changed my plans somewhat. 
Now, sir, you have my answer. You must either 
conclude togive up your ‘lady-love,’ or stand before 
the world a felon.” 

“Mercy! Mr. Marbury, is this mercy? Oh, 
heayen pity me! How can I give herup! You do 
not mean it!” 

“ When Clara Dayton hears that the man who has 


sought her love; stands before the world branded 


with dishonesty, she will most likely release you 
from this task. It will be a severe blow to her proud 
nature.” 

“She will never believe it. I will go to her, and 
tell her all. Mr. Marbury, let me tell you how I 
was so sorely tempted, and yielded. You have heard 
that when my father died, he left his affairs very 
much embarrassed. The old homestead was mort- 
gaged. This has been a great grief to my mother. 
She thought of losing this home, most valuable for 
the loved associations connected with it. You know, 
too, that my brother and I have been trying to re- 
deem this property. ‘The last note was due, I could 
not meet the payment. This has been a trying year 
to me. My mother’s illness has very much increased 
my expenses ; then, worse still, my brother's mis- 
fortune in breaking his rightarm, has of course pre- 
vented him attending to his engraving. So the 
whole burden has fallen on me. I felt sure that as 
soon as Abbott could return to his work I should 
be able to return the loan, as I considered it. Fatal 
mistake! I now see that any swerving from the 
right path is certain to bring its punishment. But 
will you not, for the sake of my poor widowed 
mother, spare me? It will kill her to hear I am 
even suspected of dishonesty, she is so feeble now. 
Do not demand this terrible sucrifice of me. Be just, 
be generous, be merciful !” 

“Tis useless, sir. I have told you on what terms 


4 cun treat with you. I love Clara more than my 
| own life, and cannot relinquish the chauce of win- 
; ning her. It will be impossible for you to remove 
| the suspicion that will follow you. The fact of your 

employer's want of confidence will be suffi- 

cient to condemn you. Accept my terms. Go to 

London without seeing Clara again. Take your own 

time to return the money, and at the end of one year, 

if I have failed to win her, you are free to seek her 
anew, and I will give you my word never to mention 
this affair again.” 

“T see too plainly I have no other chance. If 
Clara loves me, as I have hoped, she will re- 
main constant, regardless of appearances, for that 

| time. Thank heaven, I have not sought to bind her 
by an engagement. Every chance is against me, 
though. What will she think of my leaving without 
wishing her good-bye, even?” 

| Just what I wish her todo, that you do not love 
her any too devotedly. I will take your regrets to 
her, of ‘ pressure of business, and time,’ and such 
little excuses. Of course she will be mortified and 
disappointed, and in this state of her feelings I hope 
to triumph. Once mine, I do not doubt being able 

| to make her love me. Such love as mine must meet 

| @ response.” 

| “ Be it so, George Marbury, but there’s a future, 

| thank heaven! A time when we shall both stand 

| before a just Judge. Are you not fearful you may 

If not on 

earth, you surely will above. ” 

. * . * * 

“Clara, my daughter, why will you treat Mr. Mar- 
bury with so much indifference? He is a very fine 
young man, and seems very much attached to you. 
There was a time. when I thought you liked him a 
little. I think you thought more of Everett Morse 
than he deserved. It is very evident, if he had loved 
you, he would not have gone away without saying a 
word. Banish him from your mind, and try to sinile 
on one whose long devotion merits some kindness.” 

“Mother, I cannot help thinking there is some 
mystery relative to Everett’s leaving as he did. | 
feel perfectly sure he loved me. Every word and 
action told it plainly. Every moment that was not 
devoted to business, or his mother, he spent with us. 
We were not engaged, but there was an under- 
standing between us. Only the night I last saw him, 
he said to me, ‘when I come again I shall bring a 
ring to place on the finger of a certain lady fair, and 
try to winfrom hera promise, which will make me 
one of the happiest men on earth.’ Six months have 
passed siuce then, and not a word'from him. That he 
is living, and well, I know, for Mr. Marbury told me 
they had a letter from him by the last steamer. What 
can he mean, mother ?” 

“There is no doubt of one thing: he has trifled 
with you, and therefore he is not worthy of a 
thought or regret. Clara, Mr. Marbury has spoken to 
me, and asked my approval and influence in his 
favour. I believe he will make you a kind, loving hus- 
band. He is wealthy, and will place you in a position 
worthy of you. I wish very much that you should 
accept him. You know how hard a straggle it is for 
me to keep up a respectable appearance. Your 
brother must continue his studies,which are very 
expensive. After he graduates, it will probably be a 
long time before he can get sufficient practice to en- 
able him to help us. Our little is dwindling fast 
away, and it is absolutely necessary for you to take 
some thought for the future.” 

“Have patience, mother, dear; bear with me a 
little longer! When another six months have passed 
away, if I have not heard from Everett, then I will 
relieve your mind, and make Mf. Marbury as happy 
as a withered heart can. Let me have a year, mother, 
to recover from my lost love Custom, you know, 
allows that time to those whose hearts are with the 
dead. If Everett be false, then he is dead tome. I 
shall, no doubt, like Mr. Marbury very well; as « 
friend, I respect him now. You may bid him hope, 
but nothing more, just yet.” 

Days, weeks, months rolled rapidly past, but ne 
tidings came to the anxious, waiting heart. Still 
the dead silence continued. 

T'wo weeks, only, remained of the allotted time. 
Never had days passed so slowly to George Marbury. 

Oh, the dreadful suspense! What if, after all his 
plotting, he should fail to win her! He must make 
another appeal to Mrs. Dayton. 

Allis joy now. She consents to be his. A few 
more days pass by, and, at length, but one more re- 
mains. But what cares he? Standing before the 
altar, clasping the hand of her he would have risked 
salvation to gain, he is supremely happy. 

Slowly the clergyman proceeds, each word 
binding them oloser. With increased solemnity 
came the words: 

“ Wilt thou, forsaking all others, keep thee only to 
him, as long as both of ye shall live.” 

What inspiration caused her to raise her eyes, 
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glance over, seek and find a face amidst the many 
there, whose every feature spoke to her heart, and 
answered the oft-repeated inquiry! Yes, he had 
loved her ever, and now. But why his mysterious 
silence? 

She heard no more. Lower drooped her beauti- 
ful head, paler grew the sweet lips. A strong, 
firm arm clasped and supported her trembling form. 

A few more moments, and friends are crowding 
around, With a powerful effort she arouses her 
almost paralyzed faculties, and” gracefully receiving 
the many kind wishes, she smilingly bids adieu, and 
is led away—enters the carriage, and is soon on her 
way. 

Clara Dayton was a girl of pure principles and 
great depth of character. She immediately recog- 
nized. the only path to find and secure peace and 
happiness. 

It was now her duty, she knew, to fulfil the vows 
she had made—to love and honour the man she had 
consented to call her husband. 

To this end she bent all her energies. By nature 
piously inclined, she sought and obtained guidance 
and assistance from the Throne of Grace. 

Time passed on; children gathered around her; 
little arms fondly caressing, rosy lips ever lisping 
words of love, filled the mother’s heart to over- 
flowing. There was no room for regrets. 

A mother’s love, so pure and holy, had chased all 
other thoughts away. It was no longer a task to learn 
tolove her husband. It was perfectly natural to 
love him her little darlings clung around and called 
“ papa.” 

Nothing had she ever heard of Everett Morse, ex- 
cept that he had returned about the time of her mar- 
riage, settled his affairs, and then resigned his 
connection with the firm. 

George Marbury was happier than he ever thought 
tobe. The doubt which had clouded the early days 
of his marriage had entirely passed away. Attimes, 
when gazing on his wife’s beautiful face, beaming 
with content and happiness, he would wonder if it 
were possible she had ever loved the man from whom 
he had won her. The means by which he obtained 
this great blessing never troubled his conscience at all. 

When his, he lavished on her everything that 
wealth could purchase—maintaining her in a style of 
such elegance, that many were the whispered pre- 
tlictions that so much reckless extravagance could not 
last a great while. 

As the years roll past, anxiety, grief and disap- 
pointment enter the home where content, joy and 
hope had dwelt so long. 

Their eldest child, a handsome, bright, intelligent 
youth of nineteen years, proved no longer a source 
of comfort and happiness. 

Reared in the lap of luxury, cradled in idleness, 
subject to little, if any, restraint, he followed the 
bent of his inclinations, and found pleasure among 
youths of the wildest and most reckless habits. 
~ Constantly were his parents’ hearts wrung with 
the fear of coming evil. ; 

At last it came, striking a terrible blow, particu- 
larly to the proud-hearted father. 

With all his boy’s faults he had never feared dis- 
honesty. That was impossible for his son. 

But so it was. Fate had decided that the brand 
of forgery should rest upon the hitherto spotless 
name of Marbury. For nearly a year this youth had 
occupied a position in a large importing house, and 
had won the confidence of his employers. Intrusted 
frequently to draw from the bank various sums of 
money, he became very familiar with the signature 
of the principal of the firm. 

The dreadful infatuation of the gaming-table had 
lured him from the paths of honour and honesty. 

Constant losses had made him reckless, and from 
time to time he drew on the bank for small sums, 
hoping each night that luck would smile upon him, 
and that he should be able to return the money. 

It grew worse and worse. Larger sums were 
drawn to meet the emergencies, till at last the day of 
reckoning came. 

* sl * * 

“ Father, dear ;do go up into Dayton’s room and see 

what is the matter with him. He rushed in a few 


moments ago when I was arranging his room, and | 


is now packing his travelling-bag. He will not tell 
me what is the matter or where he is going. He 
seems terribly agitated,” exclaimed Georgette Mar- 
bury, rushing into the library, where her father sat 
reading. 

Befere he could reach the door she cried out 
again : 
~“ Haste, father, he is coming down; do stop him, 
here he is.” 

With hasty strides her father reached the hall 
dvuor, in time to place his hand upon his son, and 
ask: 

“ Dayton, my son, what means this agitation, this 
haste? Where are you going, what is the matter?” 


“Father, let me pass! Do not detain me—nor 
question me! You will know toosoon. Let me go 
quickly before it is too late. Open the door, or I will 
soon end my disgrace. Thank heaven, I have the 
means of escape,” and he placed his hand in his 
bosom. 

A quick, light step was sounding through the hall, 
and soon the erring youth was caught and clasped 
tightly in loving arms, the wildly throbbing head 
pillowed on the mother’s devoted breast, and with 
gentle, encouraging words she drew him into the 
room. 

“Where would you, my boy, find surer help in 
this hour of need, than from your parents? Come, 
my husband, let us stand by our boy. Tell him, 
though all the world condemn and desert him, we 
will do our best to save him. Whatis it? Speak, 


my child, do not fear; your mother’s heart is strong 

enough to hear the worst, and brave enough to 

| beur all, for those she loves. 
” 


Father, speak to your 


y- 

“My son, let us know the worst. You have your 
mother’s promise of help. I will do allshe wishes.” 

“Oh, you may save me from imprisonment, but 
the terrible shame for you to bear. Your name 
borne by a forgerer!” gasped forth the guilty youth. 
“Old Truman will have momercy.. I heard him 
say that when he discovered the guilty one, he would 
make an example of him,” he 

Swiftly flew the thoughts of the father back to 
| the time, long years ago, when another young man 
| stood before him, writhing under his,rélentless hand. 


And now recurs to him the long-f ‘words: 
“Do you not fear you may uldierees you 


?” 





now deny to me 

At last he hoarsely whispored : 

“The amount! tell me!” 

“Pive thousand pounds! Father, but the shame,” 
he answered, unconsciously probing still deeper and 
deeper the wounded man. 

“My wile, you will beve to suffer more than this 
disgrace. For years I have been living beyond my 
means. I can meet this, but by withdrawing 
from the firm. This property everything else is 
no longer mine, nor has it been for three years past. 
I have tried to keep this from you, I could 
manage these difficulties until Uncle J "s death. 
I feared that if the strange old man should know I 
_ was no longer prosperous, he would destroy ‘his will, 

and cut me entirely off. Now if he hears of this, I 
| fear the consequence.” 
“Oh! this is a severe blow.” 
A loud ring came from the hall door, and a girlish 
| voice softly said: 
“Papa! there is a gentleman in the next room, 
| who wishes to see you,.and he asked if Dayton were 
at home.” 
| “After me, I know! Father, letmego away. I 
| have money enough to take me out of the country,” 
| pleaded the boy. 

“Remain with your mother ; I will see this gentle- 
man, and try to make terms with him.” 

“ Heaven bless you, my husband, do not think of 
me, think of your son, and your name.” 

“Mr. Marbury, I am here on very unpleasant busi- 
ness. I hope, however, to give you some comfort. 
Your son is with you, I hear; I was fearful he had 
fled. He has told you, I think, of his trouble,” said 
the stranger. 

“ You are right, sir. The amount I can return; 
that is nothing; but, oh heaven! the disgrace! Can 
I hope for any mercy? .Can anything induce Mr. 
Truman to spare us that ?” 

“ Mr. Marbury, I am a man of few words, and wish 
not to prolong your sufferings. I have pleaded with 
Mr. Truman for your son. He is a stern, rather 
hard man, but I think I have induced him to yield. 
He is under some obligation to me, in fact, only my 
representative ; the capital is mine. When he became 
aware of this unhappy business, he immediately tele- 
graphed for me,—before he had ascertained the 
guilty one. This affair is known only to Mr. Tru- 
man, the book-keeper, and myself, and I am here 
this morning to assure you, sir, that this know- 
ledge shall go no farther. Relieve your mind, your 
| son’s and your wife’s. The name of Marbury shall 
remain spotless.” 
| “How can I ever thank you! On what terms is 
this mercy granted us? I will be ready to meet them 
immediately.” 

“T have made all the necessary arrangements. I 
know you are a proud man, therefore I will not re- 
lease your son from the payment of this money. I 
must insist, however, that he shall pay it. Here are 
notes which he must sign. You will see I have 
made them in ten payments, yearly. This will be 
five hundred each year. I have an object in this. 
It will arouse him; give him something to work for, 
bring forth his self-respect, and, more than all, will 
make aman of him. Iam a queer fellow, you may 
think, but I choose to try this experiment. For 











years past I have been making myself happy, by 
doing little kindnesses for friends—people why 
loved me. This time I thought I would try how 
much happier I should be in doing good to hin 
‘ who hated and despitefully used me.’” 

“What ean you mean? Who are you? Why 
have you acted thus?” asked the astonished man. 

“T feel a deep sympathy for your son, Mr. Mar- 
bury, because in years gone by I was tempted, and 
yielded. I pleaded with one for mercy, and it way 
granted me. You know at what cost. More thay 
all, I could not suffer Clara Dayton’s son to 
wear the brand of shame, Do you not know mo, 
George Marbury? Has time and these gray hair. 
altered me so much ?” is 

“Everett Morse! Just heaven, how mysteriou. 
are thy ways! Yes, I spared you, but for a dread- 
ful sacrifice. Forgive, oh, forgive me! Oh, how 
prophetic were your words,” burst from the lips of 
the humiliated man. 

“TI do forgive you—have losg® years ago. [| hav. 
known she was happy with you, and I was conten. 


Will you some time or arg aay best can, let her 
know how it was I lost her? a this asking too 
much ?” 

“How can i? ‘Thies a severe task, but be it » 


you wish.” ~ 

The door awd Olara stood before then. 

Going up to d man, she raised his hea’, 
pressed her 1 burning brow, and then hol- 
ing out her hand¢eHverett —— said: 

“Nay, he need not ‘tell me; I know all. Thay. 
heard from the nextveom. To you, of all the worl, 
I would sooner be indebted for this great kindness. 
I know how good an@ noble you are, but I can 
not find it in my heaftto censare him, whose on|; 
fault was through his levying me so much.” 

Both men were answered—yes, satisfied. Ti. 
look she bent on each, told to one her true appreciation 
and gratitude, to the other—that'he alone she love. 

Little more remains -to tell: many years hav. 
poenes and Dayton Matiary stauds before the world, 

loved and respected by his fellow men. Many an 
the speculations eoneerming the great intimacy an 
devoted friendship bétween the old bachelor and this 
young man, but to few is known the true reason wii; 
they love each otherthus. F. H. B. 


THE WITCH FINDER. 


——@—_—— 
CHAPTER XXXI. 


Watre Philip and Mr. Waybrook were taking thei: 
way down to the wharves, to ¢mbark upon the Wes 
tern Wave, Hester, her mother, and Mistress Pea- 
body, under the:guidance of Corporal Trueaxe, wer 
stealing quiétly through the early evening gloomt» 
wards the steeple-church. 

“ We're just in time,” whispered Trueaxe, as tlivy 
ascended the wooden steps. “ If we are seen by any 
one passing, we shall be taken fer belated worshippers. 
It would be almost impossible for us to gain an en 
trance here unseen an hour later than this.” 

He led the way softly into the entry of the church. 
Upon one side was a small room, from which rose thie 
narrow flight of stairs leading up into the belfry. 

The corporal conducted the women silently into 
this latter closet, and cautiously climbed the ladder- 
like stairs, continuing his upward progréss until he 
had gained the great, dark loft. 

The women crept after him with equal caution. 

“Here we are,” said the corporal, as the three 
trembling figures surronnded him. “I took care to 
darken the windows. There!” he ejaculated, wit! 
considerable satisfaction when he had given a fivis!i 
to his operations, by hanging the lantern from a low 
beam in the chamber he had created. “ Without beiug 
sumptuous, that is what I call comfortable.” 

The corporal said good-night, and withdrew, ha<- 
tily descending the stairs, and taking his place among 
the congregation with the most innocent air im- 
givable. 

He did not return to the fugitives that night. 

The three women, nestling close together {vr 
warmth, crouched in the little nest he had made for 
them. 

“Tt’s an awful night!” murmured Mistress Pea- 
body, in a frightened voice. “ How little I used tv 
appreciate my good home, my safe shelter, and my 
warm fireside. Shall I ever have them again, ! 
wonder.” 

“Weare safe here, dear Mistress Peabody.” 

Mrs. Waybrook gathered her daughter in het 
arms, pillowing her innocent young head upon her 
breast. She heard Hester faintly whispering be! 
child-like petitions to Him who rules the winds a0'! 
the waves, that the father and lover might be guide! 
safely over the trackless sea, carefully guarded fro" 
its many perils, and safely restored to them, in (!' 
time. 
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Hester crept out early from her rest. Her 
mother and friend followed her example, and peered 
out from their covert into the streets and towards 
the harbour. ; 

“No one is abroad yet,” said Mrs. Waybrook, un- 
curtaining one of the single~paned loft-windows, and 
looking cautiously down upon the houses and gardens. 
“How peaceful Salem looks at this hour! What an 
Eden it might be, but for this great delusion that 
overhangs it like apall! They are up at Judge 
Stoughton’s, Hester. I see smoke issuing from 
their kitchen chimney.” 

“Corporal Trneaxe is coming in this direction,” 
suddenly exclaimed Mistress Peabody, with lively 
tones. “He is all muffled up, even to his feet. Can 
he be coming to see us?” 

The question was soon answered in the aflirma- 
tive. The corporal came onward with a look of con- 
scious dignity, turned into the churchyard, and dis- 
appeared from the view of the watchers. They 
heard him open the chureh-door, close it again, and 
ascend the steps to the loft. 

Quitting the window, they hastened to welcome 
him. 

“Good morning,” said the corporal, with a pro- 
found bow and a hearty smile. “ It was necessary for 
me to sweep out the church this morning, and I took 
advantage of the fact to bring youa warm break- 


5) 


fast. 
While thus expatiativg, the worthy corporal un- 


packed his basket, exhibiting a tin-pail filled with 
coffee, duly sweetened and creamed, several rashers 


of ham, boiled eggs, bread and butter, and a flask | 


of rum. 


“1 cooked all them myself!” he declared, with a 
I must | 


confidential air. ‘ Hope you'll relish ‘em. 
hurry down to my work. That Boardbush worked 
his way out of my ash-vault last night in less than 
two hours, and I hain’t seen hide nor hair of him 
since. He ain’t quiet for nothing, you may be 
sure. 

With a puzzled, meditative expression of counten- 
ance the corpora! withdrew. 

He did not return to the loft. When he had finished 
sweeping, he left the whirlwind of dust he had raised 
to settle where it would, carefully brushed his 
gaments, locked the door, and slowly returned 
home. . 

“wish,” said Mrs. Waybrook, thoughtfully, “ that 
we had retained in our own hands the confession 
signed by Boardbush. It would be a strong safeguard 
to us. 

“It would not be safe in our keeping, dear mother,” 
answered Hester. “If we fall into the hands of 
Boardbush, his first care will be to learn if we have 
that document. It is better as it is.” 

“ Yes, itis better as it is,” repeated Mrs. Waybrook, 
witha sigh. 

The morning passed Jess drearily than the night 
had done, the fugitives beguiling the hours by look- 
ing down into the streets, and watching the people as 
they passed to and fro. They saw Buardbush him- 
self in conversation with the Rev. Cotton Mather and 
Judge Stoughton, near the residence of the latter, 
and when they had passed on, they saw Tempe- 
rance Stoughton join Boardbush and hold a moment’s 
conference with him. 

“They merely exchanged question and answer,” 
declared the keen-eyed Mistress Peabody. “ Without 
being a witch, I am sure that the question and 
answer referred to us, or was an appointment for 
a secret meeting to-night.” 

About two o’clock Corporal Trueaxe made his 
appearance, dusted the church, and then, after 
locking the door, crept up to the loft to inquire after 
his charges, 

“Is there any news, corporal?” asked Mistress 
Peabody, as the visitor sat down near her. 

“None, except that I have encountered Board- 
bush,” was the response, and tke corporal wiped his 
brows at the remembrance. “He came to my house 
this morning, and demanded to be informed if the 
ladies had gone to sea with Mr. Waybrook and Cap- 
tain Ross, I gave him no satisfaction. An hour 
alter he came back, mighty knowing in the counte- 
hance, and says as how he had discovered that they 
were left behind in Salem. Boardbush tried to 
Scare me into telling him, but two can play at that 
game. He said he’d see me again, and I don’t doubt 
he will. He’ll be at my house to-morrow, but I’ll be 
prepared for him,” and an amused gleam came into 
| corporal’s eyes. “I know just what I shall say 
0 him.” 

“Don’t fight him or anger him, corporal,” said 
Mistress Peabody, anxiously. 

“ He won't attack me, because as long as I live, 
he'll have hopes of finding out Hester through 
me. Speaking of him, why there he comes up the 
street, large as life, Il go down and learn 
what I can. Keep quiet. He may suspect nothing 
alter all. I'll soon be back.” 








He had scarcely gained his retreat, when he heard 
the Witch Finder try the door impatiently. 

In amoment he had concealed himself behind a 
pile ef wood. 

“ Locked like the other,” he heard Boardbush say, 
ina tone of annoyance. “I tell you they must be 
hidden here. They did not go to sea, as we know. 
They are not in any of the deserted houses in 
Salem.” 

“Trneaxe is temporary sexton here,” said the 
Witch Finder's companion. 

“ He is ? Then our birds are found!” cried Board- 
bush, exultantly. “Of course, he brought them here 
last night. We must take them quietly and secretly. 
Let us come about bedtime and seize the three wo- 
men. Youmay take Mistress Peabody back to gaol, 
and claim the reward offered for her. The Waybrook 
women I shall dispose of by hiding them in a secure 
place.” 

The two men moved away quietly. 

When the sound of their footsteps had died away, 
the corporal arose from his concealment, shook his 
fist after the retreating couple, and muttered in 


_ terms more forcible than elegant his anathemas upon 


them. 

“ So they'll come to-night at bed-time, will they ? 
Well, their birds will be flown, that’s all!” 

He sat down on a pile of wood and reflected. 

The knowledge that the lives of these helpless 
women depended upon him, quickened his energies 
and abilities. He turned over in his own mind 
every available refuge for them, rejecting each in 
turn. , 

“'Taint no use,” he said, at last, mournfully. 
“Boardbush has made Salem too hot to hold them 
poor creatures. They must leave the town. And 
where they’re to go I can't tell. Perhaps, one of 
them can suggest something.” 

He slowly tock his way back to the loft. 

He was met at the head of the stairs by the fugi- 
tives. 

“The enemy are on to us again!” he exclaimed. 
“ We're lost, undone, unless we get out of this before 
ten o'clock to-night. Boardbush believes you are 
hiding here, and is coming to search the church.” 

Mistress Peabody uttered a stifled shrick. Mrs. 
Waybrook moaned despairingly. Hester alone re- 
mained calm and self-possessed. 

“We must be gone, of course, before he comes,” 
she said. “Have you thought of any hiding-place 
for us, Corporal Trueaxe ?” 

The corporal declared himself at his wits’ end. 

* There is no use in battling with fate any longer,” 
said Mrs. Waybrook, with a heavy sigh. 

* Let us be brave, dear mother,” said Hester, her 
face shining with lofty heroism. “ We will not give 
up this battle. I have thought of a refuge for us. 
You remember, do you not, the old Indian woman of 
whom we have bought baskets for several years? 
You remember that she broke her leg once in Salem, 
and that I took herhome and nursed her until she be- 
came well? You rememberthat afterwards my father 
and you and I made an excursion to her lonely hut 
in the woods, and that she gave us presents and a 
joyful welcome? I know the way to her hut. It is 
less than five miles distant, and in a spot so secluded 
that Boardbush might search for ever without finding 
us. Strange I did not think of her before. She would 
almost die for me.” 

“We will go to her as soon as possible!” 
Trueaxe, enthusiastically. 

Trueaxe did not again leave them. 

“The moon does not arise till nine o’clock,” said 
Trueaxe, when they had concluded the meal. “ It 
will light us in the woods, when we need it most. 
We may as well begin to get ready now. The dark- 
ness is settling down pretty fast.” 

An hour or two later, when Salem was enwrapped 
in darkness, the fugitives and their friend stole softly 
and unseen from the rear door of the church—home- 
less and friendless—borne up only by the hope of 
finding a refuge in the woods. 

Mrs. Waybrook linked her arm within her daugh- 
ter’s, and the two walked on slowly, closely followed 
by Mistress Peabody and Trueaxe. 

Hester bravely repressed the sigh that arose to 
her lips. She had no thought of repining over her 
changed lot, and her undeserved misfortunes, but for 
her mother she coveted the ease and the enjoyment 
she could not help but witness, 

By the most unfrequented streets and lanes, the 
little party sought to make their way out of the un- 
friendly town. 

In a brief spacé of time, the maiden turned into a 
field lying on the outskirts of the town. The ground 
was hard and frosty, affording excellent footing, and 
the fugitives made as rapid progress here as they had 
done in the streets. 

Hester's course lay directly towards the woods, 
which, at that period, suroundred Salem upon three 
of its sides. 


cried 





The little party halted to rest in the shadow of the 
woods, watching the moon as it arose, dispelling the 
heavy shadows that had so favoured them, and light- 
ing up earth and sky with a clear, silvery radiance. 

“See how the kind Providence assists us!” said 
Hester, with glowing eyes. “We are safe now, 
dearest mother—safe now, Mistress Peabody! We 
can elude all search in these old woods. I can lead 
es now straight to Caratta’s hut, this moonlight 

ing almost as bright as sunlight.” 

The fugitives resumed their journey at once. 
Hester plunged into the depths of the forest, avoid 
ing the roads, and strongly marked paths. 

A few moments later Hester paused before a 
thicket of pines, from between whose pinnacle 
tops a thin wreath of smoke gracefully ascended, 
and said : 

“ Yonder is Caratta’s cabin. We are safe now !” 

A cry of joy broke from Mrs. Waybrook’s lips. 

“Perhaps the squaw is not at home,” suggested 
Corporal Trueaxe; or, perhaps, she has some big 
Indian relative visiting her. Would her gratitude 
outbalance our scalps, do you think, Miss Hester ?” 
and he put his hand nervously to his head. 

Hester replied by a cheerful laugh, and knocked 
at the door. 

The next moment, a harsh voice demanded from 
within, in excellent English, but with a strong 
accent : : 

“ Who is there ?” 

“Tt is I, Caratta—Hester Waybrook,” was the 
clear, distinct reply. 

There was a rattling of a bolt, then the door—for 
there was a regular door upon hinges—opened, and 
the face of an old Indian woman looked out cau- 
tiously. At sight of Hester she uttered a pleased, 
yet wondering exclamation, seized her by her shoul- 
ders, and drew her into the cabin, where a fire was 
burning. 

The remaining members of the party followed tho 
maiden. 

“ What this mean?” inquired Caratta, looking 
from one to the other. “ Hester Waybrook here in 
cold, at night! What for?” 

Hester briefly narrated the causes that had led her 
to seek the hospitality of the lonely squaw. She 
had scarcely finished when Caratta pressed her to 
take the warmest seat by the fire, and showed her- 
self so glad to see the remaining fugitives, that they 
speedily felt quite at ease. 

The Indian woman was a picturesque specimen of 
her race. Her attire was a mixture of the savage 
and civilized modes of dress, and she wore a profuse 
quantity of giittering beads, ear-rings in her ears, 
and a coral necklace, such as children wear to this 
day. 

“ Welcome ! welcome!” said the squaw, in hearty 
tones, whose meaning could not be mistaken. “ You 
must all stay here till the white chiefs come home.” 

She proceeded to stir up her fire to greater 
height and warmth, while her guests, with thankful 
bearts, set down their burdens. 

“I have not much to eat,” said Caratta, as she 
arose from her task. 

“We have brought stores enough for you and us 
Caratta,” said Hester. “They are all in that large bas~ 
ket. We did not know but that we might have occa 
sion to cook at night in the church, at some time oF 
other when our friend, Corporal Trueaxe, might be 
unable to come to us. We have brought our blankets 
too. They shall be yours when our friends come.” 

The eyes of the Indian woman sparkled at sight 
of the many luxuries contained in the basket. She 
placed over the fire her kettles with an alacrity that 
greatly astonished the corporal, procuring water 
from a spring outside, which was kept carefully 
covered to keep it from freezirg. 

In a very short space of time a supper was cooking, 
and Caratta superintended with an air of marked en- 
joyment the preparation. Mistréss Peabody shared 
the culinary duties of her red sister, preferring to 
make the tea and toast with her own hands. 

“Well, this is comfortable,” said Corporal True- 
axe, watching the movements of Mistress Peabody 
with admiring eyes. “Even an Indian wigwam can 
be turned into a palace, by force of circumstances.” 

Hester smiled assent, and the corporal, with the 
look of a profound student, regarded the Iudian 
woman attentively and reflectively. 

“ T consider myself a good judge of human nature,” 
he observed, aftera pause. “I’m studying Indian 
nature at this minute. Indian nature and human 
nature, Hester, have some points in common. In soni 
respects, they may be said to run parallel.” 

A hearty, savoury supper was presented to the fugi- 
tives in the course of an hour, and they did ample 
justice to it, Trucaxe fortifying himself against his 
return journey. 

When the repast had been concluded, the corporal 
declared that he must take his departure, leaving 
them to rest, adding : 
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“ Ag you are all so safe here, I shan’t come out 
to see you fora day or two. Boardbush may have 
spies watching me, calculating to track you out 
through me. You needn't feel anxious if I ain’t 
here this week. Caratta will go to Salem for any- 
thing you may want, and she can let me know if I 
am needed. Is it all so understoed ?” 

A full assent being given, Trueaxe with a lightened 
heart made his adieux, and set out on his return to 
the town. 

Caratta bolted the door behind him, made a bed of 
the blankets her guests had brought, covered her 
fire with ashes, and retired to her couch, soon falling 
asleep. 

The fugitives sat awhile by the embers, convers- 
ing in low tones. 

“T wish my father and Philip, out at sea, could only 
know what a secure hiding-place we have found!” 
said Hester, nestling in her mother’s bosom. “I 
can imagine them at this moment in the cabin of 
the Western Wave, talking of us, and praying for 
our safety. I wish we could see them now, this in- 
stant, as they are!” 

It was well for her peace of mind that her inno- 
sent wish could not be realized. 

(To be continued.) 


SIR ALVICK. 
manatee’ 
CHAPTER VL 


“ Sug has fainted,” cried Lady Matilda, springing 
from her seat, and rushing to the prostrate maiden. 

“As I hoped she would; as I intended she 
should,” said Sir Alvick, much pleased. “Be not 
over hasty in restoring her to consciousness.” 

Lady Matilda looked at her husband in surprise. 

“ You would not have her die ?” 

“By no means—at least, not in this room, with 
none but ourselves present ; even though, should she 
die now, all that might have been hers would be 
mine by the will, you know. Still, I do not wish 
her to die, as Lord Peter loves her, and—well, there 
have been deaths enough already. You need not 
hope to persuade her # 

“No. I know now that is impossible—though, is 
Hugh De Lisle dead ?” asked Lady Matilda. 

“ No—yet I intend that he shall be. Have you 
no room prepared to which I may bear her?—a 
secret, secure apartment ?—remote? She must be 
treated as aclose prisoner for a few days, or she will 
flee from our control.” 

They conversed rapidly, and in low, agitated 
tones, yet Hugh De Lisle heard and marked all that 
passed. He remained in his concealment, as motion- 
less as the armour-clad image behind which he 
stood. 

“ There 
wing 

“We are in the north wing of the Manor House 
now, Lady Matilda.” 

“Sowe are. I forgot. Iso seldom intrude upon 
this side of the building, that I may be pardoned for 
not remembering where I am.” 

“Take the lamp. We will carry her to the turret- 
chamber,” said the baronet, raising the unconscious 
girl in his powerful arms. “ Hasten.” 

“Why hasten, since you know no one ever in- 
trudes upon your study?” asked Lady Matilda, 
petulantly. 

Sir Alvick could have replied, that there had been 
much unexpected intrusion upon his privacy within 
the hour ; for, despite the excitement of his interview 
with Evaline, his mind was racked with alarm by 
the visit, recital and disappearance of Hugh De 
Lisle. 

He made ‘no reply to Lady Matilda, however, 
simply saying, in a quick, stern voice : 

“Hasten! Who can tell what may happen, since so 
much has occurred to surprise us.” 

They left the room, Lady Matilda carrying the 
lamp, and the baronet following with his beautiful, 
unconscious burden. 

Hugh De Lisle drew a deep, long breath, as their 
footsteps died away, and changed the posture in 
which he had stood, as rigid as if carved in rock, for 
many minutes. 

“'T’he turret-chamber in the north wing,” he re- 
peated in his mind reflectively. “I have been secretly 
spying about this building for several days. I 
think I am as familiar with its outside as ever its 
builder was. The turret-chamber in the north 
wing? Why, that must be immediately above this 
apartment.” 

He stole softly from his place of concealment, 
and crossing the room, listened at the open door. 

“Yes—I hear them. They are ascending a flight 
of stairs. There is but one turret upon this wing 
of the building. So they intend to imprison the 
poor girl? Perhaps she will be free svoner than 


is the turret-chamber—in the north 








they imagine. But my interview is not ended with 
Sir Alvick yet. The sentence of death still hangs 
over me,’and I shall move like a criminal in 
fetters, until the sentence is reversed and a pardon 
granted.” 

He listened again, and detected, readily, the jar 
of a heavy tread upon the floor of the room imme- 
diately-over the study in which he was. The weight 
of Evaline’s unconscious form added to that of Sir 
Alvick, made the stride of the baronet plainly per- 
ceptible to the keen ears of the young, yet experi- 
enced, soldier. 

He listened to hear no more, but fearing the imme- 
diate return of Sir Alvick, with Lady Matilda, re- 
treated to his former hiding-place. 

The glove and ring lay upon the floor, and for an 
instant he thought of securing them. Prudence, 
however, told him that it would be best that the 
baronet and his lady should not miss them upon their 
return. 

If they did so, they would make an instant and 
alarmed search for them, and no doubt peer in behind 
the armour-clad effigy. 

Until within the hour he had not been sure that 
Evaline’s fair hands had wrought, and sent him the 
love-gift. He had hoped so, though he knew many 
a fair lady had looked not unadmiringly upon him. 

He had the mate of that glove in his bosom, and 
he pressed it closely to his heart, with renewed and 
increased devotion for the brave and beautiful maiden, 
who had so boldly declared her confidence in his 
honour, who had so clearly proved that she loved 


1m. 

The ring, he knew little of that, except that he had 
worn it in his childhood, and carefully preserved it 
when his hands grew large and powerful, as he 
attained vigorous and active manhood, and had of 
late years worn it in his bosom, attached to a silken 
cord. 

The cord, often renewed, had broken while he 
climbed to the window of the study, and becoming 
aware of it at the time, he had thrust the ring into 
one of the fingers of the glove, and there it had re- 
mained until Lady Matilda shook it forth, to her own 
confusion and the terror of Sir Alvick. 

Their emotion was a mystery to Hugh De 
Lisle, though he had read a thousand times the in- 
scription within the ring, and as often wondered what 
it meant, and by whose fancy it had been inscribed. 

The inscription was simple, being but this : 

“Prov. Chap. xii.—v. 4.” 

There was also a monogram, formed by the en- 
twining of two letters, “ H.” and “ M.” 

What names “ H” and “ M” were designed to re- 
present, Hugh De Lisle could not imagine, for each 
might be the initials of a hundred different nates. 
Yet he knew well the text of Holy Writ pointed out 
by the inscription : 

“ A virtuous woman is a crown to her husband; 
but she that maketh ashamed is as rottenness in his 
bones.” 

No doubt he now suspected that Lady Matilda 
had seen that ring before—ay, and Sir Alvick also. 

He had little time to reflect upon the matter, for 
more important subjects crowded upon his mind, and 
chief of all, one question weighed heavily upon his 
heart and brain. “ Evaline Ulster—at last { know 
her name, and may speak it to my heart,” he thought. 
“Evaline Ulster loves Hygh De Lisle, the son of 
nobody. But will she love him when she learns 
that Hugh De Lisle is the son of Sir Alvick—a man 
she must hate and detest? Will she recoil from the 
love of the son of her tyrant? Ah, if all be true that 
his words and manners lead me to suspect, will she 


| listen to the love of the e~m of the man who perhaps 


assassinated her father?” 

It was a heavy question, and it weighed upon the 
mind andheart of the lover like molten lead, a burn- 
ing, fearful agony of doubt. 

‘Even should he prove to this formidably wicked 
man that he was his son, would he cease to perse- 
cute him? Would he havethat unjust sentence of 
death and disgrace reversed? And if he did, would 
he permit Hugh De Lisle to thwart his plans as re- 
garded Lord Peter ?” 

While the lover pondered over these questions in 
his concealment, he heard the returning footsteps of 
the baronet. 

The baronet returned alone, and his first act was 
to pick up the ring—the glove he spurned with his 
foot. 

Hugh De Lisle boded little hope for his views as 
he observed this scornful gesture. 

“No doubt,” he thought, “you wish that glove 
was my head, Sir Alvick. Be patient, I may be fool 
enough to place my head under your heel, but I do 
not think 1 am.” 

Sir Alvick eyed the ring for a moment with an ex- 
pression of malignity upon his face, which declared 
his desire to spurn the ornament as he had the glove, 


: but muttering 





“Lady Matilda asked me to secure it ; perhaps it is 
best,” he thrust it into his vest, was about to close the 
door, when the sole domestic that ever dared visi: 
the study suddenly appeared. 

“ What now? AmI to have no quiet this night?” 
demanded the baronet, severely. 

“ Pardon me, Sir Alvick,” said the man, humbly, 
“The gentleman would not be denied.” ‘ 

“Who is he? A queen’s messenger? A courier 
from the court ?” 

“He would give no name except Hassan Whale.” 

“ Bid him go to the devil!” snarled the testy baro- 
net. “Hassan Wharle! I never heard of the name.” 

“ So I told him, but he gave me this card and bade 
moe give it to you instantly,” s#id the man, as he 
extended a salver with a card upon it. 

“ He has great impudence,” began the baronet, as 
he took up the card. 

There was not much written upon the card, though 
what was written was in a bold, defiant style of pen- 
manship, and read thus: 

“Hassan Wharle—on part of Aspa Jarles versus 
Harlow Clayton, alias—as you take me.” 

Sir Alvick turned very white, and for a moment 
he feared the film, reeling and horror were coming 
upon him again. 

He mastered his emotion with a great effort, and 
said in a voice which the man thought very strange, 
husky, and unnatural: : 

“ Conduct the gentleman to my presence, and tlien 
retire immediately. Stay, is Rafften in tlie hall?” 

“ Yes, your. worship.” 

“ Tell him not to leave the manor until I have 
seen him. Bid him keep guard within my call.” 

The servant withdrew, and Sir Alvick sat down, 
muttering, loud enough for the concealed officer tw 
hear: 

“ It is that cursed Hugh De Lisle again. Having 
dared to steal into my presence like a thief, he dares 
force his way in like a ruffian. Can it be possible 
that he is my son? If he be not, where did he ever 
hear .of Aspa Jarles and Harlow Clayton? (ivod 
heaven, what does all this mean? Would to heaven 
he had died, as I intended he should, yonder in 
Spain, for then I had no suspicion that he was my 
son. AspaJarles! Can she be living yet ?” 

He paced to and fro in great agitation. That 
name, Aspa Jarles—he had ceased to think of it for 
many a year—for more than twenty years. It con- 
fronted him now asa spectre might rise from the 
grave—gray, grisly, grim, and grimy. 

“ AspaJarles!” He spoke the name aloud, fiercely, 
bitterly, as if he hated the words, and all they r- 
called. 

Hugh De Lisle was startled by the mutterings of 
the baronet. It was plain that Sir Alvick believed 
the person asking an immediate interview with him 
to be Captain Hugh De Lisle. 

The young officer would have given a great deal 
to know what was written upon that card. But 
the baronet held it in his hand, and crushed it 
fiercely as he ground from his teeth that name— 
“ Aspa Jarles!” 

“ Aspa Jarles?” thought De Lisle. “ That was 
the name of my mother—at least so I have lately 
heard.” 

Unable to fix upon any plausible explanation of the 
mystery, De Lisle awaited with impatience the com- 
ing of Hassan Wharle, whoever he might be. 

“Sir Alvick evidently thinks Hassan Wharle to 
be Hugh De Lisle,” he thought, as- he wondered 
what the baronet would say, and how he would act 
on learning the truth. : 

Sir Alvick, after freely indulging his passion for 
a few moments, during which he paced the small 
apartment to and fro, like some savage beast, threw 
off with sudden determination every sign of dis- 
turbance. 

“TI am playing the frightened fool,” he said, as 
his disordered air caught his eye in the mirror. “I 
must be cool, calm, and resolute to meet peri! and 
detection, if either are near.” 

He unlocked a drawer, took out a pair of pistols, 
examiued them carefully, concealed them under his 
vest, and then opening a closet, took from several 
excellent weapons a sword of tried strength and 
temper. 

“You will not take my weapons from me a second 
time, Captain De Lisle,” muttered Sir Alvick, a 
he hid the sword under his gown, and stood lean- 
ing upon his high-backed chair. “You are under 
sentence of death, and your general may or may 
not shoot you, as he pleases.” 

He heard the sound of approaching footsteps, aud 
faced the door, yet De Lisle remarked that he stood 
so, that a single step would place the heavy, tall- 
backed chair between him and his expected visitor. 

The servant entered first, and bowing, said: 

_ “Mr, Hassan Wharle, Sir Alvick,” bowed agai, 
and passed out immediately, as he who had followed 


| him entered. 
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- Alvick was surprised, for instead of recogniz- 
ing in the stranger Hugh De Lisle, he saw a young 
man whom he had never seen until that moment. 


CHAPTER VII. 


ux stranger was very tall, very lean, very slim. 
in visage, feature, hand foot and limb. 
Long in visage, 

gir Alvick thought he looked more like a snake on 
end, than he had ever believed a human being could 
jook—he was so long, so slender, so sleek, so ser- 
pent-like. There was @ flexibility about him, an un- 
dolating sinuosity in his bow, and in his way of 
getting up from it, and gliding into a chair, before 
the amazed Sir Alvick had said a word—and in his 
way of coiling his arms around the back of the chair, 
coiling himself into the seat, coiling his long legs 
under and around and over the roundles and legs 
of the chair, which seemed impossible to anything 
that had the vertebra: of a man, or rather had any 
yertebre or bones at all. 

But for his keen greenish eyes, and exceedingly 
fox-like, snake-like, hawk-like visage, one knew not 
which that thin, sharp visage looked most like—Sir 
Alvick might have compared him to a huge earth- 
worm, With limbs like the arms of the cuttle-fish. 

Had he worn a loosely fitting garb, he might have 
concealed his hideous leanness and the sinuosity of 
his movements—but he did not. He worea garb 
that was almost tight upon body and limb, and a tall, 
sharp-pointed hat, which he did not remove, for all 
that he wasin the presence of a great man, and that 
great man, Sir Alvick Ulster,of Ulster“Manor. 

There was a tall, slim, red feather, but one, and 
very long and very slim, running straight up from the 
sharp point of his high-topped beaver, as if by this 
dubious ornament he sought to draw himself out 
longer, and to a point. 

We said, too, that his feet were very long ; but his 
shoes were still longer, running out to points, sharp 
aud curved upwards, as if their wearer had a han- 
kering for the shoe fashions of the days of Henry 
the Second. His hair was long and whitish, hanging 
about his face and shoulders in thin, sharp-pointed 
curls, No beard upon his face, except a slender, 
drooping, whitish moustache, thin, long, and twisted 
intoa point at the ends, and on his sharp chin, right 
at the end of it, he wore a long, narrow tuft of 
whitish hair, which his skeleton-like fingers were ever 
twisting, pinching, coaxing into the sharpest of 
points imaginable. 

He wore a sword, too, which proved that he 
claimed to be a gentleman, and perhaps had been a 
soldier; though there was nothing warlike in his 
appearance, unless we except the sword and feather, 
and swords and feathers were quite common in 
those days. Like himself, his sword was of the 
rapier make, very long and very slim. 

“Good evening, Sir Alvick Ulster,” said this 
strange-looking personage, fixing his bright, green- 
ish eyes upon those of the surprised baronet. 

His voice was in perfect keeping with himself— 
wiry, sharp, shrill, yet oily, slippery, keen, flexible, 
darting into the ear like a needle, and cutting 
through the brain like a surgeon’s scalpel. It was a 
compliment, rather a gross flattery, to Mr. Hassan 
Wharle to say that he had a voice, for it was a 
squeak, a squall, a squeal, all squéezed into a sound 
Which seemed to squirm from the thinnest windpipe 
ever used by bearded man. 

Sir Alvick regarded this personage with a stare of 
wonder, and made no reply to his salutation. 

“I thought it probable that you would refuse to 
see me,” said the stranger, now coiled around and 
upon the chair, in several amazing convolutions, 
“and so I sent up my card. Happy to find you in 
good health, Sir Alvick.” ; 

“What is your business with me, sir,” demanded 
the baronet, curtly. 

“You are sure that no one is present but our- 
selves, Sir Alvick ?” said Mr. Hassan, darting his 
eyes about the room, into corners, at the window, at 
the book-case, under the table, even under the 
chairs. “Perhaps no one had best hear what I 
have to say. I noticed at the foot of the stairs 
below a fellow they called Roffton lurking about 


“He is there by my command, sir,” interrupted the 
prea, haughtily. “State your business brieflyand 
lepart.” 
_ Thank you. But itis my intention to remain in 
Ulster Manor for some time, permanently, perhaps, 
Sir Alvick,” replied Mr. Hassan. “My luggage is 
below—not much. I intend it shall be more when I 
visit London again.” 
__ The cool effrontery of this strange visitor deprived 
Sir Alvick of immediate utterance, and he could only 
stare at hina. 
, | say,” continued Mr. Hassan, in a jerk, as he 
‘brew his long, sharp face and head towards the ar- 
nour-clad effigy—“ you are sure that thing can’t hear 





—oh, I see it is a relic or something. You are sure 
there is no one behind it.” 

Hugh De Lisle, who had not seen, and who from 
his position dared not attempt to see the speaker, 
felt his heart leap as Mr. Hassan thus directed the 
baronet’s attention towards his place cf conceal- 
ment. 

“T am sure you put me in mind of something 
which I expect may be found behind the effigy. 
mean a spider,” said Sir Alvick, rapidly becoming 
disgusted with the insolent familarity of his visitor. 

“A spider! Oh, they are very clever fellows, 
Sir Alvick—our models, Sir Alvick—models of all 
sensible men. Spin webs, catch flies, you know. 
Allow me to close this door.” 

So saying, Mr. Hassan rapidly uncoiled himself 
from his chair—or rather uncoiled one leg, darted 
out his foot and kicked the door so dexterously that 
it closed instantly. 

“This fellow is either a fool or a madman,” 
thought Sir Alvick. But as he remembered what 
was written upon the card he felt an unpleasant sen- 
sation of fear creep over his heart. 

“ Now, Sir Alvick,” said Mr. Hassan Wharle, “we 
will become mutually agreeable—we must, you 
know, to be happy. My name is Hassan Wharle, 
Attorney-at-law, No. 6, 2nd floor, No. 8, Crab Row, 
Piccadilly, London. You'll find all that in print 
on my business cards. You know what bigamy 
means.” 

“ Bigamy!” exclaimed Sir Alvick, a nervous horror 
seizing his limbs. 

“That's the word. Bigamy—marrying when one 
has already one or more wives living,” replied Mr. 
Hassan, twisting his beard into a thorn and keeping 
his sharp, green eyes steadily upon Sir Alvick’s face. 

“ Rascal,” cried the baronet, advancing a step, 
“leave this room—these premises—or I will have 
you pitched out in five minutes.” 

Mr. Hassan Wharle raised his eyebrows until they 
disappeared under the brim of his hat, and spread his 
thin lips in a grin which reached from ear to ear. 

“ Aspa Jarles!” said he, and then staring straight 
into the face of the angry baronet, began to whistle, 
the tiniest, keenest, most insulting whistle Sir Alvick 
had ever heard. ; 

“ Harlow Clayton!” said Mr. Hassan, checking his 


whistling for a second—just to say that and no more. 


Sir Alvick perceived that Mr. Hassan Wharle was 
not at all afraid of him. On the contrary, he evi- 
dently believed himself a man to be feared. 

“Bigamy!” said Mr. Hassan, and then whistling 

in. 

But Mr. Hassan Wharle, who was a lawyer, and 
familiar with criminals of every shade, knew exactly 
how far to go in this dangerous sport. A fierce 
gleam in Sir Alvick’s eye warned him that the old 
lion might be dazed for an instant only. 

* They are down below,” he said, quickly. “Two 
officers from London. They don’t know what I 
brought them to Ulster Manor for—they needn’t 
know, if you are agreeable.” 

“Stop,” interrupted the baronet, growing stern 
and defiant, and sitting down, calmly. “I suppose 
you mean that you have come from London, with 
two officers, to arrest me upon a charge of bigamy. 
Is that your business ?” 

‘“* Admirably brief!” replied Mr. Hassan. 

“T have only to say that the charge is absurdly 
false. Still,as I scorn the idea of having such a 
scandal attached tomy name, false as it is, [ am 
willing to fee you, handsomely if you will quash the 
affair at once. What is your price? Remember 
that Aspa Jarles, whoever she may have been, died 
before I married Lady Matilda of Galmount, and 
even were Aspa Jarles alive she could never prove 
that she married Harlow Clayton——” 

“ Alias Sir Alvick Ulster,” put in Mr. Hassan 
Wharle. 

“No doubt, sir,” replied the baronet, with stately 
contempt, “you have exhumed some foul scandal in 
your hyena-like trade, and have fastened it upon my 
name. I care nothing for that. I offer you your 
price, if it be not too exorbitant, to suffer the scandal 
to rest. Still, if you are obstinate, I am willing to 
put money in your purse. Take your two bull-dogs 
of the law back to London, send them about their 
business, and I will attend to the matter through my 
solicitors. One thing, Mr. Hassan Wharle, I will 
tell you. Had you ten times as many men, ora hun- 
dred times as many as you say are below, you could 
not take Sir Alvick Ulster from Ulster Manor. I ad- 
mit that there are things in my early life not very 
pleasant for me to remember, yet there is nothing 
criminal, though such as you, instigated by my 
enemies, may annoy me.” 

“You are very confident, very. I admire your 
confidence—prima facie evidence of innocence,” re- 
plied Mr. Hassan, ironically. “I have but two men 
below, I admit, Sir Alvick, but it is only a mile to 
Ulsterborough, you know, where a squadron of the 





Queen’s troops are quartered. I hardly think the re- 
tainers of Ulster Manor love Sir Alvick so deg- 
perately as to be willing to rush upon the horse of 
her Majesty. We are not in Spain, you know, Sir 
Alvick, or you might have led me out and shot, as 
you finished Captain Hugh de Lisle—simply because 
you had taken a dislike to him. Oh, no, by Jove, 
we are not in Spain, not in the duke’s army, not in 
the division of General Sir Alvick Ulster. If we 
were, you would have had me hanged twice over by 
this time. Fortunately for all parties, we are in 
England, and Sir Alvick Ulster is as amenable to 
law against the crime of bigamy as any cheese- 
muncher and chaw-bacon of his estate. Fact, Sir 
Alvick, and no dodging. Can’t shoot me down as 
you did Captain Hugh—and by-the-bye, I may as 
well tell you that there has been a stir made in that 
matter, and I heard strange rumours of foul play in 
the proceedings of the court-martial. Better move 
cautiously, just now. Keepas quiet as possible, Sir 
Alvick. Best of men have enemies—not intimating 
that youare of the worst—oh, no. Only advise your 
solicitors, when you write to them—as you soon will 
—to take means to crush that secret overhauling of 
the proceedings of the court-martial which sen- 
tenced Hugh De Lisle to death for a crime, by Jove, 
he never so much as dreamed a man could dream he 
could commit. Resist, would you? Very well; 
but the commander of the troops quartered in Ulster- 
borough is no friend of yours. Mind that.” 

“Who? Sir James Erwald?” 

“Sir James has been transferred to active and 
foreign service,” replied Mr. Hassan. ‘The order 
was brought down to-day by the officer who takes 
his placo—Major Hark Varly,—you know,—rejected 
suitor of Miss Evaline.” 

“How do you know that ?” demanded the baronet. 
“ Are all the private affairs of Ulster Manor gossip 
for pettifoggers ?” 

“Not by any means,” replied the attorney. “I 
have made it my business to pry into all that con- 
cerns the family, however, as I contemplated becom- 
ing a permanent guest. But more of that presently. 
Aspa Jarles is alive ; so you see that even if I were 
willing to hush the matter up for a few thousand 
pounds——” 

“ A few thousand pounds !” cried Sir Alvick. 

“Couldn’t kill my goose that lays the golden eggs 
for anything less than ten thousand golden guineas, 
slap and fair, into these honest and beautiful hands,” 
replied Mr. Hassan, uncoiling himself at a jerk and 
displaying hands which, by a tremendous stretch of 
the imagination, might have been believed to be 
honest by fools, but by no human folly could have 
been styled beautiful. 

“But we can’t speak of that,” he continued, ra- 
pidly recoiling himself into, and over, and undor, and 
through, and around his chair, until it was covered 
all over with Hassan Wharle, as a poisonous vine 
chokes and hides all it fixes upon. “ Aspa Jarles is 
alive.” 

“T do not believe it,” exclaimed the baronet. 

“Dou mean that you do not want to believe it ?” 

“Tt does not matter if she be dead or alive. She 
is nothing to me. Never was. I deny it all,” said 
Sir Alvick, sharply. 

“Of course you do, Sir Alvick,” remarked Mr. 
Hassan, with an oily laugh. 

If that snaky fish—the eel—could laugh, Mr. Has- 
san Wharle and Mr. Eel would be twin brothers, in 
the slipperiness of their jokes and the lubricity of 
their grins. 

“ Of course you deny it. I would if I were you. 
I can’t say positively that I admire a rascal— 
*twouldn’t be exactly professional, you know; 
but if there is anything I cordially hate, Sir Alvick, 
it is to see a rascal admitting himself to be a ras- 
cal.” 
Sir Alvick wondered why he did not smite this 
insolent attorney in the face; why he did not fall 
upon him and beat him as his gamekeeper did his 
hounds. He wondered why Sir Alvick Ulster did 
not grasp him by the throat and wrench his head 
from his narrow shoulders. 

He wondered, and resolved to have sweeping satis- 
faction of some kind, for the insolent fellow’s fa- 
miliarity with him. 

Mr. Hassan Wharle was insulting by nature and 
by habit, as well as by profession. He delighted to 
tease, to vex, to worry, to chafe. He knew very well 
that he was doing all this toa very proud and hauglity 
man, but he had no idea of the really formidable hate 
which Sir Alvick had already conceived for Mr. 
Hassan Wharle. 

He forgot that he was deliberately insulting a man 
who had the pride of a duke, the personal vanity of a 
fop, the self-esteem of an emperor, and the mali- 
ciousness of a devil. 

But then Mr. Hassan was so sure of his game that 
he fluttered his cards in his play, with huge fuward 
delight. He had often longed, in his expressive 
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phrase, “ to bring a titled nose to a legal grindstone,” 
and now that he was sure he had Sir Alvick in his 
power, he resolved to make the most of it. ‘ 

“Of course you will deny everything,” he said, 
“T expect that—Lady Aspa Jarles expeets that——” 

“Then she is at work ?” 

“Of course she is. How else do you suppose I 
could have presumed to visit you boldly, look you 
right in the eye, dare your anger, your rage—every 
thing—dare your rank, your wealth, your reputation 
—put my head into the lion’s mouth, as it were, and 
shout down into his throat: 

“Sir Alvick Ulster, your,first wife, Aspa Jarles, 
lives—while she lives you can have no other wife— 
while she lives Lady Matilda is not, cannot be Lady 
Ulster; while she lives Lady Matild# is not your 
wife. Sir Alvick, you may deny it, we can prove 
it, we intend to prove it, it is proved, and there is 
but one condition upon which Lady Aspa—mark 
that, if you please—there is but one one condition 
upon which Lady Aspa Jarles, your only lawful 
wife—mark that! will refrain from having you 
arrested, and convicted. We can do it!—convicted 
of bigamy—only one condition. Only one!” 

Mr. Hassan Wharle, for all he was not thirty 
years of age, had so many wrinkles on his brow, on 
his nose, on all his face—while he uttered this 
threat—that his face looked, so far as malice, malign 
satisfaction, and power to do all he said were con- 
cerned, at least two thousand years old. 

“ What is the one condition?” asked the baronet, 
coldly. “I suppose it is that I shall discard Lady 
Matilda, and receive Aspa Jarles as my wife—intro- 
duce Aspa Jarles as Lady Ulster.” 

“Not at all. Lady Aspa has no such ambition. 
She is willing that you shall continne to live with 
Lady Matilda as your wife, and that the world shall 
never know the truth,” said Mr. Hassan. “ Ah, Lady 
Aspa bears no malice in her heart, none whatever. 
It is true that for years, long years—heavens! how 
I could work upon the feelings of a jury, or a judge, 
upon this theme—for years!” cried Mr. Hassan, in a 
burst of professional zeal. “ For years he deserted 
her; left her penniless, oh, friendless of course, with 
a tender infant, his child, her child, now the lawful 
heir of Ulster Manor, and that reminds mé, Sir Al- 
vick, of the sole condition,” 

“State it, sir,” replied the baronet. “I suppose it 
means money.” 

“Money! Lady Aspa despises money, but she 
son, Sir Alvick. She demands, and if her 
1, as they may be, she will, with 


loves her 
demands are resisted, 
my aid, enforce them, and disgrace you,” 

“| bear with your insolence merely from curiosity 
to hear all,” remarked the baronet, scornfully. “ The 
condition ?” 

“Tecan, and all good men must applaud the an- 
gelic disposition of Lady Aspa,” squeaked Mr. 
Hassan Wharle. “She ignores her own rights, she 
ignores her wrongs, she ignores everything but love 
for her son, that son now a noble young man. For 
her silence in the matter she demands that her son, 
the son of Aspa Jarles and Harlow Clayton, alias 
Sir Alvick Ulster, shall be received and acknow- 
ledged as the legitimate son and heir of Sir Alvick 
Ulster.” 

“That is the condition, is it ?” repeated Sir Alvick, 
while his eyes flashed fire, 

“That's the simple and righteous 
There is a sub-condition, however.” 

“Of Pray state the sub-condition,” said 
Sir Alvick, sarcastically, and again seating himself. 

“You are the guardian of Miss Evaline Ulster, 
the daughter of the late Sir Maleomb ?” 

“T am, jointly with Lady Matilda. What of her?” 

“You have been planning a marriage between 
Miss Evaline and Lord Peter?” 

“Go on, your insolence amuses, while it amazes 
me.” 

“Thank you. You will be more gmazed and amused 
before it concludes,” replied Mr. Hassan, uncoiling 
himself to make an undulation of his lean carcase, 
supposed to be a bow. 

“You must, to further the views of Lady Aspa, 
give up the idea of making Miss Evaline Mar- 
chioness of Galmount, and encourage the suit of 
your son. 

“ Oh, then this newly-discovered son of mine loves 
Miss Evaline ?” 

“To distraction—madly,” replied Mr. Hassan. “ It 
would be very foolish in him to give up his rights to 
the baronetcy, but I think he so loves Miss Evaline 
that he would be willing to give them up, to be her 
husband.” 

“Of course when you spoke of Hugh De Lisle, Mr. 
Wharle,” said the baronet, coldly, “ you knew that 
he was not shot? You knew that he escaped ?” 

“Well, I may say that I heard a report of that 
kind,” replied Mr. Hassan, carelessly. “It is said 
that it ts he who has secretly made that stir of which 


I hinted.” 


condition. 


course. 





“ You say that Aspa Jarles is alive. You may be 
speaking truly, or falsely, I care not, except that if 
she is alive she may create some temporary scandal. 
But I would ask this question of yon ; Are you here 
on the part of Captain Hugh De Lisle?” 

“Never saw him in all my life,” replied Mr. 
Hassan. 

“ What, and you speak to me of his mother——’ 

‘His mother! As we say in law, heis or was the 
son of nobody!” cried Mr. Hassan. 

“Is he not this newly found, or foisted heir of 
whom you speak—the lover of Miss Evaline ?” 

“Who! Captain Hugh De Lisle!” exclaimed the 
lawyer, in wonder. 

“Yes. Is he my son?” 

Mr. Hassan seemed to look upon this question as 
the best joke he had heard for many a day, cackleda 
little laugh, and replied: 

“T know nothing of Captain De Lisle except that 
he was reported shot, reported escaped, and all that, 
I am sure he is dead.” 

“Then,” demanded the baronet, “what is the 
name of the person who claims to be the son of Aspa 
Jarles and—sir Alvick Ulster?” 

“ For several years he has been called,” here the 
lawyer paused tantalizing, and eyed the eager face 
of the baronet askanee, ere he continued, “for 
several years he has been called Mr. Hassan 
Wharle.” J 

“You!” cried Sir Alvick,as he sprang to his feet. 
“ Do you, too, claim to be my son ?” 

(To be continued.) 


A PERILOUS BALLOON VOYAGE. 


ONE dull day in autumn, just after noon, a balloon 
rose into the air at the foot of Cleet Hills, on the 
western edge of the great central plain of England. 
It was inflated with the lightest of gases which 
chemical skill could produce; it arose with amazing 
velocity. A mile up, and it entered a stratum of 
cloud more than a thousand feet thick. Emerging 
from this, the sun shone brightly on the air-ship; 
the sky overhead was of the clearest and deepest 
blue; and below lay cloudland—an immeasurable 
expanse of cloud, whose surface looked as solid as 
that of the earth, now wholly lost to view. Lofty 
mountains and deep dark ravines appeared below ; 
the peaks and sides of these cloud-mountains next 
the sun glittering like snow, but casting shadows as 
black as if they were solid rock. Up rose the bal- 
loon with tremendous velocity; Four miles above 
earth! A pigeon was let loose; it dropped down 
through the air as if it had been astone. The air 
was too thin to enable itto fly. It was as ifa barque 
laden to the deck were to pass from the heavy 
waters of the open sea into an inland unsaline lake, 
the barque would sink at once in the thinner water. 
Up, up, still higher! The spectrum, when opposed 
to the sun, showed marvellously clear ; lines appeared 
which are invisible ia the denser atmosphere on the 
earth's surface; but as the car swung round in its 
gyrating upward flight, the moment the direct rays 
ot the sun passed off the prism, there was no spec- 
trum at all. 

The air was so pure, so free from the compara- 
tively solid aqueous matter, that there was no re- 
flected light; the air was too thin to retain or reflect 
any portion of the rays which fell upon it. 

And what a silence profound! The heights of 
sky -were as still as the deepest depths of ocean, 
where, as was found during the search for the lost 
Atlantic Cable, the fine mud lies as unstirred from 
year to year as the dust which imperceptibly gathers 
on the furniture in a deserted house. No sound, no 
life—only the bright sunshine falling through a sky 
which it could not warm. Up,—five miles above 
earth!—higher than the imaccessible summit of 
Chimborazo or Dewangiri. Despite the sunshine, 
everything freezes. The air grows too thin to sup- 
port life, even fora few minutes. Two men only 
are in that adventurous balloon,—the one steering 
the air-ship, the other watching the scientific in- 
struments, and recording them with a rapidity bred 
of long practice. Suddenly, as the latter looks at 
his instruments, his sight grows dim; he takes a 
lens to help his sight, and can only mark, from the 
falling barometer, that they are still rising rapidly. 
A flask of brandy lies within a foot of him: he tries 
to reach it, but his arms refuse to obey his will. He 
tries to call to his comrade, who has gone into the 
ring above ; a whisper in that deep stilluess would 
suflice,—but no sound comes from his lips—he is 
voiceless. His head droops on his shoulder; with 
an effort he raises it—it falls on the other shoulder ; 
once more, with a resolute effort, he raises it—it falls 
backward. 

Fora moment he sees dimly the figure of his com- 
rade in the ring above; then sensation fails him,—he 
lies back unconscious. Some minutes pass—the 
balloon still rising upwards. Seven miles above 





earth! The steersman comes down into the car ; hy 
sees his comrade in aswoon, and feels his own sense 
failing him. He sawat once that life or death hung 
upon a few moments. The balloon was still rising 
rapidly ; it must be made to descend at once, or they 
were both dead men. He seized, or tried to geiz,, 
the valve in order to open it and let out a portion o 
the inflating gas. His handsare purple with intens, 
cold—they are paralyzed, they will not respond j, 
his will. It was fearfulmoment. Another minute, 
in their upward flight, he would be senseless ag hig 
comrade. But he was a bold, self-possessed may, 
trained in a hundred balloon ascents, and ready fo, 
every emergency. He seized the valve with his 
teeth; it opened a littlhe—once, twice, thrice. The 
balloon began to descend. Then\the swooned marks. 
man heard a voice calling to him, “Come, take a 
observation, try!” He heardas in a dream, but could 
neither see nor move. Again he heard, in firmer 
and commanding tones, “'Take an observation—now 
then, do try.” He returned to consciousness, ang 
saw the steersman standing before him. He looked 
at, his instruments; they must have beewnearly eight 
miles up. But now the barometer was rising rapidly 
—the balloon was descending. Brandy was used, 
The a#ronauts revived. 

They had been higher above earth than mortal 
man, or any living thing, had ever been before. Bu 
now they were safe. Such are the perils which 
science demands of her votaries, and which they 
encounter bravely and cheerfully. Such was the 
memorable balloon aseent of Messrs. Coxwell and 
Glaisher from Wolverhampton, on the Sth of Sep- 
tember, 1862). A madness, thousands will say~s 
perilous absurdity, a tempting of Providence, a risk. 
ing of life for no adequate purpose. One minute more 
of inaction—of compulsory inaction—on the part of 
the steersman, whose senses were failing him, and 
the air-ship, with its intensely rarefied gas, would 
have been floating untended, with two corpses, in 
the wide realms of space. What would have be 
come of it? How far it would have ascended with 
its lifeless freight, how long it would have floatel 
all waseen in the empyrean, who shall say ? 


Tue Kine Oak at Bepprneton.—The King oak 
at Beddington-park is supposed to be 1,000 yearsold, 
and is one of the finest specimens ever seen; the 
measurement of the butt is twenty-seven feet, the 
circumference round the middle twenty feet, andit 
is now twenty-seven feet high, having been broken 
in felling it. On its removal from Beddington 
Croydon it required the services of twelve men with 
more than the usual apparatus, to place it on the 
timber carriage, and nine good horses, which drewit 
through the streets of Croydon, to the surprise and 
delight of the inhabitants. This is the tree that is 
generally called Queen Elizabeth’s oak, from the fact 
that when her Majesty visited the mansion, close to 
which it grew in Beddington-park, it was her 
favourite resort, and beneath its amplo boughs, 
shaded alike from the sun and from observation, she 
passed much time with her courtiers and her 
favourites. It has been purchased by Mr. Holds- 
worth, timber merchant, Handcroft-road, Croydon. 

NatTionaL CottaGEe Hospitat ror Consumprive 
PatientTs.—The inaugural dinner of a benevolent 
society, founded for the reception of consumptive 
patients from all parts of the Kingdom, on the sept- 
rate or cottage principle, has been held at the Lily 
Terminus Hotel, Cannon-street. The chair was 0t- 
cupied by Sir Lawrence Peel. The company present 
numbered about 100. The patients will be scattered 
through a series of cottages, or villas, situated near 
Ventnor, in the Isle of Wight, in a locality well 
sheltered from the prevailing winds. They will be 
of an ornamental character, designed in harmony 
with the surrounding scenery, constructed upon the 
most approved sanitary principles, and surrounded 
by gardens. The erection of sixteen cottages 9 
contemplated; each cottage to furnish hospital sc 
commodation for six persons; and the cost of build- 
ing will be about 6002. A piece of land, of over sit 
acres in extent, has been secured, commanding 4 fine 
view of both land and sea. It is intended, after the 
pattern of the Bournemouth Sanatorium, that this 
National Cottage Hospital for Consumption and Dix 
eases of the Chest shall be in part self-supporting. 
The Ventnor Hospital, as it will be called, though 
situated in the Isle of Wight, will be by no meavs® 
local institution, it being designed for the admission 
and relief of patients from all parts, and of all deno- 
minations ; and the pecuniary support obtained _ 
derived from the whole kingdom, the hospital wil 
be entitled to be regarded as a national institution 
The plans for four “ cottage hospitals” have bes 
accepted, and their construction is to be immediate } 
commenced. At the meeting the subscription list 
was read: the amount subscribed amounted to ov 
2,5000. 
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FACETIZA. 





A crock having just strnck the hour of one, a 


tender-hearted mother exclaimed, ‘Oh, what a cruel 
clock!” “Why so?” asked a friend. “ Because 


it struck its little one ’” answered the tender-hearted 
mother. 
DROWNING THE MILLER. 

A humorous traveller was making up his tum- 
pler of toddy in the bar of an hotel. A gentleman 
on the other side of the table, says : 

“Gir, do you know there is death in that glass ?” 

“Ah! I was not aware.” 

‘Yes, sir, I tell you there is death in it!” 

Ah,”--and having tasted it, and, smacking his 
lips, he said, “Gad, sir, I believe you're right, I’ve 
drowned the miller.” 

Whereupon he rang for the waiter, and ordered 
another glass, in order to bring “the miller” back to 
life again. 

Turn OLD GAME.—The Americans have a happy 
knack of adopting old ideas, and bringing them out 
as original. They have just “invented” a wine 
made from apples, which they call Vin de Pomme. 
In Worcestershire and Devonshire this will be con- 
sidered a de-cyder’d novelty.—Fun. 

SHARP PRACTICE. 

Mr. Capias (returning from sessions): “ Why did I 
take such an unprofessional fee as a paltry two-and- 
six, Mr. K. Say, for defending that poacher? Why 
you could not have taken more, for it was every far- 
thing he had in the world !”—Fun. 


Tue APPROACHING DissotuTion.—A foreign 
correspondent who has been struggling with the 
English newspapers, writes to ask us how we can 
have the audacity to talk about the purity and inte- 
grity of our institutions when he ses that the whole 
“House of Common is desirous of becoming disso- 
lute ?”—Fun. 

Tue AGRICULTURAL Minp.—Old Turniptops de- 
clares that the grand Maritime Exhibition held in 
France is an utter absurdity. Of course (he urges) 
y an agricultural show should be held at Havre 
de Grass. We suppose he would expect to find 
among the cattle what Stephenson would have called 
the “coo de grass.” —Fun. ; 

“SPARE, OH, SPARE!” 

Damsel of ten (looking at brooch): “ What is this in 
your brooch, aunty?” 

Aunty: “ That, my love, is some of Uncle Richard’s 
hair!” 

Damsel of ten (innocently): “Law, aunty, I didn’t 
think Uncle Richard could spare any!”—Fun. : 

SruppErp SHots.—Replying to a question on the 
above subject, Sir John Pakington lately stated that 
the system was not to be abandoned. We regret to 
hear it. The studied shots fired away so freely from 
vah sides the House im the debates of the present 
Session tend only to retard business and lower the 
House in the estimation of the country.—Fun. 

Rate You Anz.—A petty session has been held 
at the Vestry Hall, Kennington, to hear summonses 
for non-payment of rates. Between six and seven 
thousand summonses have been issued, and the poor 
people complained greatly at the non-reduction of 
their rents by their landlords, and were evidently 
hardly-used. It seems that Mr. Disraeli’s system of 
personal payment will lead to more abusing than ra- 
ting. —Fun. . 

Tue ReaL Victim ov CuHANCE.— Risk Allah.— 
Tomahawk. 

Tue INEVITABLE Fate or 1868.—The Dramatic 
fete at the Crystal Palace.— Tomahawk. 

Tue BaLance or Comrort.—The Japanese fa- 
ther with his son on the ladder, at the Lyceum.— 
Tomahawk. 

Ir delayed much longer, the railings at Hyde Park 
Will be supplied by the public instead of the Govern- 
ment.— Tomahawk. 

_ Some mischievous wags declare that the proudest 
Jewel in a certain Marquis’s coronet is the Early 
Pearl!—Tomahawk. 

THE FORTIFICATION FOX RUN TO EARTH. 

This seems the costliest brute to hunt, and the 
most difficult to catch, in sporting records. 

Now the Shoeburyness experiments have shown 
that he isn’t to be caught in iron, let us hope he may 
be run to earth, at least, and secured in the cheap 
form of fifty-foot dykes, such as two thousand nav- 
vies could fling up im forty-eight hours in any part 
of England threatened by an enemy. Building up 
15-inch screens of iron, te knock them to pieces with 
1d ton guns and 5001b. shot, is surely throwing 
money into the dirt, without getting protection for 
it, Suppose we tried earthworks instead of iron, 
aud then if we threw our money into the dirt, we 











should at least throw a good deal less of it, and. get 
protection into the bargain.— Punch. 
A CAUTION TO CAGED BIRDS. 
(Apropos of" the conduct of the ladies at the division on 
the Married Women’s Property Bill.) 
Let members fight the livelong night, 
With “ Hear, hear” and “Oh, oh!” 
When Gladstone proves that black is white, 
Or Dizz that “Yes ” means “ No!” 


But, ladies, you should never let 
Such party noises rise: 
Your little cage was never meant 
For fan-taps, cheers, and cries! 
ATER ET IpEM.—Some cute Yankee importers 
have been cheating their own custom-house by get- 
ting their lead sent from Spain, run into moulds re- 
presenting the heads of eminent American statesmen, 
and invoiced as “ works of art,” which come in free 
of duty. Ifthe United States have to complain of 
lead being smuggled in on them under the = of 
statesmen’s heads, our complaint on this side the 
water is that we have to pay heavily for “ statesmen’s 
heads,” which should properly be entered as“ lead.” 
—Punch. 


—Punch. 





SMALL BEGINNINGS. 
Lone ago, in changing autumn, 
When the leaves were turning brown, 
From the tall oak's topmost branches 
Fell a little acorn down. 


And it tumbled by the pathway, 
And a chance foot trod it deep 

In the ground, where all winter 
In its shell it lay asleep ; 


With the white snow lying over, 
And the frost to hold it fast, 

Till there came the mild spring ‘weather, 
When it burst its shell at last. 


First shot up asapling tender, 
Scarcely seen above the ground ; 

Then the mimic little oak tree 
Spread its tiny arms around. 


Many years the night dews nursed it, 
Summers hot, and winters long ; 
The sweet sun looked bright upon it 
While it grew up tall and strong. 

Now it standeth like a giant, 
Casting shadows broad and high: 
With huge trunk and leafy branches 

Springing up into the sky. 
There the squirrel Joves to frolic, 
There the wild-birds rest at night, 
There the cattle come to shelter 
In the noontime hot and bright. 


Youth, when haply thou art resting 
"Neath the great oak’s monster shade, 

Think how little was the acorn 
Whence that mighty tree was made. 


Think how simple things and lowly 
Havea part in nature’s plan ; 

How the great hath small beginnings, 
And the child will bea man. 


Little efforts work great actions: 
Lessons in our childhood taught, 
Mould the spirit to that temper 
, Whereby noblest things are wrought. 
B. T. R. 





GEMS. 





As continued health is vastly preferable to the 
happiest-recovery from sickness, so is innocence su- 
perior to the truest repentance. 

UseruL knowledge can have no enemies except 
the ignorant; it cherishes youth, delights the aged, 
is an ornament in prosperity, and yields comfort in 
adversity. 

Tue noblest spirits are those which turn to heaven 
not in the hour of sorrow, but in that of joy; 
like the lark, they wait for the clouds to disperse, to 
soar up into their native element. 

How brightly do little joys beam upon a soul 


which stands on a grouud darkened by the clouds of | 


sorrow: so do stars come forth from the empty sky, 
when we look up to them from a deep well. 

Envy cannot be hid; it accuses and judges with- 
out proofs ; it exaggerates defects ; its conversation 
is filled with gall, exaggeration, and injury. It 
stands out with obstinacy and with fury against 
striking merit. It is hasty, insensible, and brutal. 








Tue Countess OF MokxnincTun's ANNUITY.— 
Many years ago the names of the late Earl and Coun- 


tess of Mornington were constantly appearing in the 
| public journals in connection with efforts made by 
| her ladyship to enforce the payment of an annuity 
which’ had been settled upon her by her husband. 
The recollection of this episode in the private his- 
tory of.a noble family has been revived in the Court 
of Chancery. The Vice-Chancellor decided that the 
countess’s claim was a good one, and ordered the 
payment to her of a sum which, with interest, will 
amount to considerably more than twenty-two thou- 
sand pounds. For twenty nine years. this case has 
been before the courts, and many thousand pounds 
more than the money in dispute have been expended 
in costs. 





HOUSEHOLD TREASURES. 





Hark Wasu.—The following is an inexpensive 
mixture to improve the hair; it cleanses tlie scalp, 
removes dandriff, and improves the growth: two 
wineglassfuls of pure glycerine, four ditto of rose 
water, one ditto of white vinegar, one ditto of rum, 
a pennyworth of bitter almonds for perfume.—F. F. 
Simeon. 

INDELIBLE MARKING INK.—An indelible marking 
ink is prepared from aniline by mixing the two fol- 
lowing solutions :—a. cupreous solution, 8°52 grammes 
of crystallized chloride of copper, 10°65 grammes 
chlorate of soda, and 5°35 grammes of chloride of 
ammonium are dissolved in 60 grammes of distilled 
water; 5. aniline solution, 20 grammes of hydro- 
chlorate of aniline are dissolved in 30 grammes of 
distilled water, and 20 grammes of a« solution of 
gum arabic (one of gum to two of water) with 10 
grammes of glycerine, are added. By mixing in the 
cold four parts of the aniline solution with oue part 
of the cupreous solution, a green liquid is obtained, 
which can be used immediately for tracing charac- 
ters upon linen ; the marks, however, alter after the 
lapse of a few days. It is necessary to keep the 
solutions separate until required for use. If the 
fluid does not flow easily from the pen, it may be 
diluted without fear of diminishing the intensity of 
the tint, which, at first green, gradually darkens and 
becomes black. Heat causes the change to take 
place instantaneously; a steam heat is sufficient, and 
is better for the fabric than a hot iron. Afterwards 
the linen is washed in warm soap and water. This 
ink resists acids and alkalies, and is remarkably per- 
manent. 





MISCELLANEOUS. 

Tue European silk crops are now being gathered 
in, and promise an average yield. 

THE submersion of another telegraph cable in the 
Red Sea is beginning to be talked of. 

At Liverpool 890 square yards of land in Chureh 
street sold for 32,760/., or nearly. 180,000. per acre. 

Lapies will be pleased to hear that a process has 
been discovered by which they can electro-plait their 
hair. 

PRAYERS for rain were offered up in the Malton 
churches some time since. The next parish would 
prefer the continuance of the fine weather. 

VESUVIUS seems to have exhausted its inside, and 
to be forced to fling up black sand. This is very 
poor work after dealing in red-hot lava so Inxu- 
riously for many years. 

SouTHwark Briner.—The corporation of London 
have paid for rent of Southwark Bridge during about 
three years and a half 18,868/., and now pay for pur- 
chase of the bridge 200,0001, making a total of 
218,868/. The Chamberlain handed cheques to the 
Comptroller for the completion of this purchase on 
June 12th, and the legal documents being completed, 
the bridge is now handed over to the corporation, 
and becomes free for ever for the public use. 

MANY curious anecdotes are told of the vicissi- 
tudes of fortune arising out of the great racing event 
of the year. At Deptford, for instance, a monster 
sweepstakes is got up every year by the instrumen- 
tality of shilling tickets. ‘The prizes this year were 
—ifor the first horse 800/., for the second 200/., for the 
third 100/., and 50/. for the next horse “ placed ” by 
judges. A baker's boy in Windmill-street, Hay- 
market, invested 1s., and drew Lady Elizabeth. “A 
sporting publican offered the little fellow 150/. for 
his chance, and his friends wisely advised him to 
“close on the tin,’ which he did. The publican 
subsequently refused 400/. for the ticket, and as 
Lady Elizabeth was “nowhere” in the race (and 
what is more, was never, we believe, intended to be 
| in the front), he lost his money and temper. Ano- 
ther person in humble life drew Blue Gown in a 
sweep, and having vainly endeavoured to get rid of 
se emt fora 5/. note, found himself the winner of 

01. 
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NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Coxstant Reaprr.—If you go by sea, Liverpool; if by rail, 

ds. 

Ezra.—The murder of Mr. Delarue by Hocker occurred 
in the year 1845. 

G. G.—Sir Hugh Middleton, the projector of the New 
River, was born in 1565, and died in 1631. 

M. M. S.—1. Archbishop Usher was born in 1580, and died 
March 2ist, 1656. 2. Handwriting good. 

Kats R.—The gum you mention is produced in Senegal, 
and is procurable at any draggist’s or oilman’s. 

Frvancia.—We know of no such company. Most insu- 
rance companies, however, transact the kind of business. 

G. R. Bracxssx.—1. We know nothing of the doctor you 
mention. 2. Constitutional; your only remedy is a close 
attention to cleanliness. 

A. G.—Until indentures have been legally cancelled, and 
the contract of apprenticeship at an end, they remain in full 
force to all parties. 

A Coxsrant*Reapern.—The materials you name are use 
for the express purpose of removing superfluous hair, there- 
fore cannot have the contrary effect. 

Awnie.— As you are twenty-four, and youradmirer twenty~ 
three years of age, you are legally competent to marry 
without the consent of parents. 

Mary.—To make tapioca jelly, wash the tapioca in three 
or four waters, then let it remain in fresh water tive hours, 
and simmer till clear; add lemon juice, wine, and sugar. 

M. Lone.—To clean brown leather take some oxalic acid 
and dissolve in water; then rub well on, and let it dry; to 
polish it, rub with a pad formed of any soit substance. 

Bre.tta.—A tenant has the whole day on which the rent i® 
made payable, up to twelve o'clock at night, given him to 
pay it, and he cannot be distrained until the day after. 

E, H. G. Kerrte.—We mach question whether any magis- 
trate would, under the circumstances, make an order of affi- 
liation. You have, however, but to apply to one to ascertain 
the fact. 

Crara.—Finis coronat opus means, “the end crowns the 
work,” or puts the finishing stroke to the work ; and in nu- 
bibus signifies, “in the clouds,” or “in the region of 
theories.” 

Fiora.—The jasmine or jessamine grows in profusion in 
Persia and other eastern countries; it was brought hither 
from Circassia about 1548. The Catalonian jasmine came 
from the East Indies in 1629, and the yellow Indian jas- 
mine in 1656. 

Grorce.—A fee-simple is the largest estate any one can 
have in real property in this country. A man is said to 
have the fee-simple of the estate when he is, as it were, ab- 
solute owner; but, in the eyes of the law, there is really no 
such thing as absolute ownership in real estate. 

Lionet.—In ancient times bottles were made of leather; 
glass bottles were first made in England about 1558. ‘the 
artof making them, and also drinking-glasses, was, how- 
ever, known to the Romans, a.p. 79, for these articles and 
other vessels have been found in the ruins of Pompeii. 

MSS. Receivep.—The following MSS., after having re~ 
ceived our best consideration, dre respectively declined, not 
for their want of literary merit, but as being unsuitable to 
our columns: “A Silly Country Bird,” “Three Daughters,” 
“ Forgiveness,” and “ Nil Desperandum.” 

Poxutry.—“On the Quiet,” by A. F. M, metre incorrect, 
and far too lengthy; “ My Love is Like the Red, Red Rose,” 
by Diana H., “A Deceitful Hope,” by F. B., “ Drowned,” by 
Henry Clarke, are unsuitable to our columns, and are there- 
fore declined with thanks. 

GitpeRt.—Captain Barclay's wager to walk 1,000 miles in 
1,000 successive hours, each mile within each hour,and upon 
which hundreds of thousands of pounds depended, was ac- 
complished July 10th, 1809. This feat occupied, without in- 
termission, every hour (with the exception of eight) of forty- 
two days and nights. 

W. H. A. M.—We cannotinform you the cost of a suit 
of fleshings, as all would depend upon the material and 
ideas as to payment of the maker. You should apply toa 
theatrical costumier. There are several in the neighbour- 
hood of Covent Garden, and doubtlessly also in mosi of the 
great cities of the empire. 

Swansea Vate.—The difficulty you wish explaiued is 
easily done, and only required a little patience and study to 
comprehend ; for instance, take the tirst three dates in the 
article you mention—namely, 1830, 1844, 1773, add the ci- 
phers or figures of 1773 together, they will make 18; this 
uumber added to the first date 1830, will make 1848. 

Gorpoy.—Logwood is a species of wood of a dense gnd 
firm texture, and of a deep redcolour. Itis the heart ouly 





of the tree that produces it, and was first cut by the English 
in Honduras and Campeachy in 1662. Its use in dyeing 
— afterwards became general, and was encouraged by 
Ww. 


Martix.—Je maintiendrai, “I will meintain,” was the 
motto of the house of Nassau. When William II1. came to 
the throne of England, he continued this, but added “ The 
liberties of England and the Protestant religion,” at the 
same time ordering that the old motto of the royal arms, 
ag mon Droit, should be retained on the great seal, in 

Mistoy.—If determined to “follow the dram,” any regi- 
ment of the line would serve your purpose. By applying to 
& sergeant at any of the ages depots (Charies-street, 
Westminster, if you reside in Lon 7 could take your 
choice, and also discover in what part of the world the regi- 
ment is serving ; every regiment on foreign service has a 
depét in England. 


G, Burter.—A post-office keeper is not bound to take in 
any letters Jeft until called for, and if they do so, itis cus- 
tomary for them to charge @ penny for each letter, by way 
of peer ner ng pd for their seme mpc Spree inthe 
coun charge of a regular agent of the post-office, 
his jon An are to take in letters addressed to the office; but 
this does not apply to post-office keepers, who can return 
them at once to the post-office. 

A Marrizp Woman or Busnrgss.—By the custom of th® 
City of London, a married woman is allowed to be a trade" 
in her individual capacity, and may sue alone, in the City 
Courts, on contracts made by her in the course of such trade, 
But if she sue in the Courts at Westminster, her husband 
must be a party. 2. Whenever a wife's contract binds ber 
husband, it is on the ground that se entered into it as his 
agent. 

G. H.—Bosworth Field, in Leicestershire, was the site of 
the thirteenth and last battle between the Houses of York 
and Lancaster, in which Richard IIL was defeated by the 
Earl of Richmond, afterwards Henry VIL, the former being 
slain. Sir William ery | at a critical moment changed 
sides, and thus caused the loss of the battle. It is said that 
the crown of Richard was found in a hawthorn bush, near 
the field of battle, and that Henry was crowned on the spot 
with the same crown. 

SWEETEST SMILES AND SUNNY FACES. 
Sweetest smiles and sunny faces 

Greet me now since spring hus come, 
Bat within my heart a place is 

For another loving one. 


Sweetest smiles and sunny faces, 
Merry is the spring-bird’s song, 

But in dreams memory places 
Still another, dearer one. 


Smiles oft flatter like the glitter 
Of the tinsel in the sun, 
Bat the gem my heart would covet, 
Sparkles though the sunlight's gone. 
Sweetest smiles and sunny faces 
Often fade when shadoWs come; 
Borrowed light but dimly traces 
What within the heart is sprang. 
The sweetest smile, true affection, 
Springing from a constant heart, 
Shedding forth its light celestial, 
And of life the sunny past. J. W. 


Jussiz.—Necessity is always the first stimulus to industry, 
and those who duct it with prudence, | gs meg and 
energy will rarely fail. The necessity of labour is not a 





curse, but a bletying, the very root and spring of all that we 


call progress iu individuals, and civilization in nations; it 
may indeed be questioned whether a heavier curse on man 
could be imposed, than the complete gratification of all his 
wishes, without action ou his own part, leaving nothing for 
his hopes, desires, or struggles. 

A Disrressep Wire.— Alimony is the allowance directed 
tobe made toa wife out of her husband's estate, for her 
support whilst living apart from him. It is of two kinds, 
alimovy pendente lite (during @ matrimonial guit), and per- 
manent alimony, which is allotted to a wife on her proving 
herself eutitied to a separate maintenance by reason of her 
husband's cruelty, adultery, and misconduct, A wife is not 
entitled to alimony if she elope with another, or leave her 
husband without just cause. 

W. Mzapows.—Harpe was a species of drawbridge used 
among the ancients, deriving its name from its resemblance 
to the musical instrument. This bridge, which consisted of 
a@ wooden frame, and hung in a perpendicular direction 
against the turrets that were used in those times to carry on 
the siege of a place, had a variety of ropes attached to it, 
and was let down upon the wall of a town by means of 
pulleys; the instant it fell, the soldiers left the turret, and 
rushed across the temporary platform upon the rampart. 

Georce Wartson.—The candleberry myrtle is a native of 
Nankin, in China, and bears beautiful blossoms and fruit. The 
latter, when ripe, is gathered und thrown into boiling water; 
the white unctuous substance which covers the kernels is 
by this means detache, and swims at the top; it isskimmed 
off and puritied by a second boiling, when it becomes trans- 
parent, of a consistence between tallow and wax, and is 
converted into candles. It is said that specimens of this 
tree were brought to England from America in 1699. 

Percy.—Leap Year, or Bissextile, originated with the 
astronomers of Julius Cesar, 45 B.c. They fixed the solar 
year at 365 days, 6 hours, comprising, as they bey g the 
period from one vernal! equinox to another; the 6 hours 
were set aside, and at the end of 4 years, forming a day, 
the fourth year was made to cousist of 366 days; the day 
thus added was called yy: and was placed a day be- 
fore the 24th of February, the sixth of the calends, which 
was reckoned twice, and hence called bissextile or twice sixth. 
This added day with us is February 29th. 

L. D.—We know of no specific work on ventriloquism. 
You will, however, find articles on the subject in most of 
the cheap Eucyclopmdias (Chambers). Persons who had 
this art were by the Latins called ventriloqui, and by the 
Greeks engastrimytboi, people who have the art of throwing 
outthe v in anextraordinary manner. Thus you see it 
is more of anatural gift thananart. Exhibitors of this kind 
buve appeared in England in various ages, but some of ex- 


——> 
Thomas King is said to have been the first man who 
experimental pimossohes shown in this line, excited grog 
y allthefashionable world attendeq 
= - the 5 cues a Ssabid oe Most extr,. 
ordinary, however, was @ Alexan who a 
about 1332, ‘ ais 
C. Courtwrr.—We can give no opinion as to the morit 
demerit of a MS. dramatic composition. A Publisher 
would assuredly not even read it. our only course is to do, 
as all other aspirants to literary or histrionic fame hay, 
done before you—send it to the manager of a theatre, who, 
by the way, will in all take care of it, by placing 
itamong the hundreds of similar productions with which 
peered es ree in thaws Gags, like SRDS, Or0 mals 
y essional wrights, or, most 
from the French to order. cee Spee 
t-at-Arms is an officer of the Court of 
Chancery, attached to the House, who is styled “th, 
Sergean' attending the House of Commons.” 4, 
is assisted by a deputy and several subordinates; daring 
the sitting of the House he occupies a chair below the bar 
and to him is delegated the maintenance of order in the 
approaches to the House and the adjoining offices. His 
duties are performed under the direction of the House, 
communicated to him by the Speaker. He apprehends ang 
—— custody all persons committed by order of ths 
ouse. 


L. W.—Gobelin Tapestry was socalled from a noted houss 
in Paris, f possessed by famous wool-dyers. T’he 
chief, called Giles Gobelfm, who lived in the reign of Francis 
L, is said to have found out the secret of dyeing scarlet, 
which was from him called the scarlet of the Gobelins; ths 
house and the river beside it also took the same name. This 
house was purchased by Louis XIV., as a manufactory of 
all kinds of curious works for adorning the royal palaces, 
under the direction of Colbert, especially tapestry, designs 
for which were drawn by the celebrated Le Brun, by ap- 
pointment of the king, in 1666. 

H. Vernoy.—Baptism is the ordinance of admission into 
the Christian Church, instituted by Christ, and practised by 
all sects professing Christianity, except Quakers. St Joba, 
the forerunner of Our Saviour, is called the Baptist, as being 
the first who publicly baptized with a spiritual intention, 
Originally the people were baptized in rivers; but in the 
reign of Constantine, a.p, 319, they built in great cities 
chapels, or places especially to baptize in, which in the 
eastern countries was done by dipping the person all over. 
In the western and colder parts, they used sprinkling; a 
first every church had not a baptistery belonging to it; our 
fonts answer the same purpose. 

Or.Lanpo,—The Royal Literary Fund was founded in 1790, 
to relieve literary men of all nations, who have published 
works of merit, and who by age oriutirmities are reduced to 
poverty. The founder was David Williams, a Dissenting 
minister, the friend of Benjamin Franklin. The cause of its 
origin was as follows: an eminent Greek scholar, of Wai- 
ham College, Oxford, named Fioyer Sydenham, translator 
of some of the works of Plato, was involved in embarrass- 
ments, arres' and thrown into prison for a trifling debt 
due for his frugal meals, and iu 1788 died there in want aod 
misery of a broken heart, when nearly eighty years of age. 
The sympathy excited gave rise to this institution; it was 
incorporated in 1818. , 

Jessica.—Carillons is the name given to smal! instruments 
furnished with bells (properly tuned) that are acted upon by 
finger-keys, like those of a pianoforte, and used for uccom- 
panying certain songs, where the ringing of charch-bvells is 
to be imitated, and where dampers are not used for prevent- 
ing the continuance of the sound. The steeples of some of 
the churches in Holland, and some parts of the Netherlands, 
are furnished with a large series of bells, tuned accurately to 
the tones and half-tones of the scale. They are connecte! 
at one end by wires with hammers, which strike the bells, 
and at the other end with keys and pedals for the lower 
notes of the scale. The persons who play these instruments 
find it rather hard work, as the carillons are played by 
striking the keys rather forcibly with the hands and feet 


W. M., twenty-two, 5 ft. 11 in., dark whiskers and mous- 
tache, anda city clerk. Respondent must be fair, and good 
tempered. \ 

Emixy, nineteen, medium height, dark hair and eyes, good 
looking. Respondent must be about twenty-four, dark, and 
good looking. 


ANNIE, seventeen, fair, blue eyes, and light brown hair; 
would not object to go abroad.. Respondent must be tall, 
dark, good tempered, and steady. 

Emity J., twenty-four, tall, dark hair and eyes, cheerfal, 
and thoroughly domesticated, but no income. Respoudens 
must be of the same class; an engineer preferred. 

Apa, twenty, dark hair and eyes, cheerful, accomplished, 
and thoroughly domesticated. Respondent must be about 
twenty-two, cheerful, and fond gf home; a respectable 
tradesman preferred. 

Frances and Lity. “Frances,” seventeen, 5 ft. 4 in., dark, 
and handsome. “ Lily,” eighteon, 5 ft. 5 in., fair, handsome, 
and blue eyes. Respondents must be handsome aud re- 
spectable. . 

Communications REeceIvep: 

Harriette May is responded to by—“Arthur Sydney 
Vernon.” 

Lux by—"G. H. Widdowson,” dark, good looking, and 
fond of m ; 

Emuty by—“E. H.,” nineteen, medium height, fair, light 
hair, and hazel eyes. 
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hose - - After Use, and Instant Relief, and a Rapid Cure of Asthma, Consumption, 
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To StnagRs aND Pusiic Speakers Dr. Lococx’s Warers are invalu- 
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the able for cl and strengthening the voice. 
BEWARE OF CHANGES. Price 1s. 14d., 2s. 9d., and 4s, 6d. per box. Sold by all chemists. 
ouse or 
The \EW persons can withstand the many changes from dry to wet, and from UNDER ROYAL PATRONAGE. 
ret | cold to sultry, which characterize our present summers, Sore throats, DR. LOCOCK’S POWDERS - ; 
. the influenza, bronchitis, diarrhoea, and excessive debility, are only a few of For AuL Disorders oF CHILDREN, from Birth to Twelve Years of Age. 
Thia tbe complaints new prevailing, which may be set aside by rubbing Hol- | No family should be without them, in case of sudden illness at night or day. 
Ee Joway’s Ointment twice a day over the throat, chest, or abdomen, or as near With every Packet is given plain Rules for the Management and Diet of 
ion to the seat of mischief as possible, and taking his Pills inwardly, not with | Infants in Sickness and in HEaLtuH. 
y ap- the view of purging, but of purifying and regulating. This well-known CeILDREN CUTTING THEIR TEETH are speedily relieved by these Powders. 
: and easy mode of treatment will, shortly after its first employment, check Sold by all druggists, in Packets, at 1s. 14d., 2s. 9d., and 4s. 6d. ; or sent 
i all unfavourable symptoms, secure ess and comfort, and rescue the | free by post for 1s. 3d., $s. or 4s. 10d., by the Proprietor’s Agents, 
Joh, invalid from danger. : Da Sitva & Co., 26, Bride-lane, Fleet-street, London, E.C. 
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Mf age. Elegant in form; simple, light, rapid, and noiseless in operation ; they combine, in the most inexpensive form, the perfection of simplicity in manipulation with 
ghee the perfection of needlework in the results produced, In the variety and range of these results no machines whatever will compare with them. All the knowa 
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lished, cheapest Lock-stitch Machine in the World. neous double action, with a contrivance enabling the 
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, dark, ‘A very cheap Domestic Machine, Loop-stitch makers. It will stitch with cotton, silk, or linen thread, 
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An excellent Machine, on Stand complete........ 4 4 0 Price, without Stand ...ccsecsessoeverevsrvesessenne £13. 13 0 
sydney An admirable Lock or Knotted-stitch Machine, With Stand complete ..rssvecsseseseresee 15 15 0 
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LOCK-STITCH a 
SEWING MACHINE. 


The latest improved—the most simple—the most easily learned—the least 
liable to get out of order—performing a greater range of work 
than any other Sewing Machine yet invented. ~ 


IRON OR WOOD TABLE. QUARTER CASE. 


Faom £10. - 


MANUFACTURED BY 


THE “WANZER” SEWING MACHINE COMPANY, LIMITED. 





OFFICE AND SHOW ROOMS, 4, CHEAPSIDE, LONDON, E.C. 





Tux. popular use of the Sewing Machine has been long retarded by the complicated machinery 
necessary to do the work. This objection is removed by the “WANZER” MACHINE, combining 
the minimum simplicity with thorough effectiveness. The Company fear no competition, being con- 
fident that their Machines will give perfect satisfaction to all who try them. 


The “ Wanzer” Sewing Machine will perform more work.than any other Machine yet offered 
to the Public, and aided by the new Patent Hemmer and Feller, the exclusive property of the 
Company, will Hem and Fell flannel and heavy material, which no other Machine can do. 


The extreme simplicity and perfect finish of these .Machines render their management easy by 
inexperienced hands, while their neatness and extensive range of work mark them as the best Family 
Machine. Tailors, Dressmakers, or Milliners will find them peculiarly adapted to their purposes. 


Price, from £9, including Hemmer, Tucker, Quilting-Gauges, &., with requisite tools for the 


management. 
PROSPROTUSES POST FREE. 
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RADEN'S HOUSEHOLD TEA, 38s. Pleasant 

@ flavour, abundant strength ; 6ib. case, 18s., car- 
tiage free to all England.—_ ALEXANDER BRADEN, 
18, High Street, Islington, London. 


HY GIVE MORE ?—Excellent TEAS, black, 

green, and mixed, are now ON SALE, for 

family use, at 2s. 4d. per lb. at NEWSOM and CO'S. 

Orixinal Tea Warehouse, 50, Borough. Established 
A.D. 1745. 


E LONDON LOOKING-GLASS COMPANY'S 

FIVE-GUINEA LOOKING-GLASS. Several 
new designs now ready.—A. JENKINS and CO., 
167, Fleet Street, and 1, New Road, Brighton. New 
Design Book free, post-paid. 


LLSOPP’S PALE ALE.—The OCTOBER 
BREWINGS of the above ALE are now being 
supplied, in the finest condition, in bottles and in 
casks, by FINDLATER, MACKIE, TODD, and 
CO., at their New London Bridge Stores, London 
Bridge, 8.E. 


VANS'S PRIZE KITCHENER.—This Matchless 
‘4 Kitchener obtained a prize at the Exhibition of 
1862. It is adapted for the cottage or mansion, from 
4l. 15s. to 307. Also larger sizes for hotels, taverns, 
private and public schools, and hospitals, with steam 
apparatus, from 50/. to 100/.and upwards. Show- 
rooms, 83 and 84, King William Street, London 
Bridge. Manufactory, 10, Arthur Street West, ad- 
joiuing. 
RROWROOT.—Finest St. Vincent 71b. Tins, 5s. ; 
14lb. tins, 9s. 6d.! and 211b. tins, 13s. 8d. each. 
One ounce sample sent post free on receipt of two 
stamps.—FORSTER and SON, Tea and Arrowroot 
Merchants, Philpot Lane. 


N REY HAIR.—248, High Holborn, London.— 
ALEX. ROSS'S charges for dyeing the hair— 
Ladies’, from 7s. 6d.; gentlemen's, from 5s. The dyo 
is sold at 3s. 6d., and sent by post for 54 stamps. 
Any shade produced. 























gp FLY is the acting ingrediont in ALEX. 
ROSS'S CANTHARIDES OIL, which produces 
whiskers and thickens hair. Sold at 3s. 6d., 5s. 61., 
and 108. 6d.; or per post, 54, 84, or 144 stamps.— 
A. ROSS, 248, High Holborn, 





A LEX. ROSS'S DESTROYER of HAIR removes 

superfluous hair from the face without the 
slightest effect to the skin, 3s. 6d., or per post for 54 
stamps. Ross's ToILeT MaGazine, 1d., monthly; 
had of all booksellers ; or for two stamps.—248, 
High Holborn, London. 


ELIX SULTANA'S GOLDEN CASSOLETTE, 

which unceasingly emits a delightful fragrance,1s. 
The Fairy Fountain, six different perfumes, in boxes, 
is. Queen Dagmar’s Cross, a jewel for a lady’s neck, 
deliciously perfumed, 5s. 6d. A bottle of Jockey Club, 
Wood Violet, and Kiss Me Quick, in cases, 4s. 6d. 
Genuine Otto of Roses, in original bottles, 3s. Gd. 
All post free. —FELIX SULTANA, Royal perfumer, 
23, Poultry, City, and 210, Regent Street, London. 








RY’S HOMEOPATHIC COCOA, in Packets.— 
The purity, delicacy of flavour, and nutritious 
properties of this Cocoa, as well as the great facility 
with which it is made, have rendered it a standard 
article of general consumption. It is highly approved 
and strongly recommended by medical men, and is 
equally adapted for invalids and general consumers. 
—J.8. FRY and SONS, Bristol and London, are the 
only English Manufacturers of Cocoa who obtained 
the Prize Medal, 1862. 


OLLOWAY’S PILLS.—The causes of dysen- 
tery in hot climates and diarrhcea in our own 
country may be safely counteracted by the purifying 
agency of these well-known pills. Within these few 
years the chance of escape from a dangerous disease 
‘was Ouly by taking dangerous remedies ; now the 
malady is dispelled by general purification of the 
blood, andits regenerating influence over every organ. 
Thus the very means for overcoming the sighing, 
vomiting, cramps, and straining include the elements 
of new strength. Holloway’s Pills are admirablo 
tonics and astringents, and can be confidently relied 
upon. Whatever may haveimmediately given rise to 
the irritation of the bowels, these pills sooth the irri- 
tated membranes and repress the excessive excita- 
bility of the intestines. 








» sremred a ” 
IMMEL‘S NEW PER CUPID'S TEARS, 
in a pretty moire-antique box, 3s. 6d.—E. RIM- 
MEL, 96, Strand, 128, Regent Street, and 24, Cornhill, 
London. Just published, “Rimmel’s Book of Per- 
fume,” with above 250 illustrations. Price 5s. Sent 
by post for 68 stamps. 


ROFESSOR STANLEY, Hair Cutter and Hair 

Dyer, 46, Blackfriars Road, S. (12 doors from 

the Railway Station). Hair Cut and Brushed by 

Machinery, Zd.; Out, Shampooed (with hot and cold 

showers), and Brushed by , 6d. No busi- 
ness on Sundays. 


OWNCEBY’S FRENCH BRANDY, at 4s. 6d. 

- per bottle, is confidently recommended. Dr. 
Hasssa!’s report: ‘‘The French brandies sold by Mr. 
Pownceby area pure grape spirit, and valuable for 
medicinal pu "—S. POWNCEBY, 19, Ernest 
Street, Albany Street, N.W. Samples forwarded. 


ADIZ, OPORTO, and LIGHT WINE ASSO- 
CIATION (Limited).—Capital, £150,000.— 
West-end Depot, 434, Strand. Sample bottles of the 
following WINES, direct from Vineyards; Dinner 
Sherry, fs. ; sample bottle, 1s. 8d. Household Port, 
186; sample bottle, 1s. 8d. Club Sherry, 86s.; 
sample bottle, = 2d. Club Port, 86s. ; sample bottle, 
3s. 24. 


OLMAN’'S PRIZE MEDAL MUSTARD bears 
their trade mark, the Bull’s Head, on each a 
age. Itis the only mustard which obtained a Prize 
Medal at the Great Exhibition, 1862; their “ genuine” 
and “double superfine” are the qualities particularly 
recommended for family use. Retailed in every town 
throughout the United Kingdom.—J. and J. COLMAN, 
26, Cannon Street, London. 


AUTION.—COCKS'S celebrated READING 

SAUCE, for Fish, Game, Steaks, Soups, Gravies, 

Hot and Cold Meats, unrivalled for eral use, sold 

by all respectable Dealers in Sauces. manufactured 

only by the Executors of the Sole Proprietor, Charles 

Cocks, 6, Duke Strect, Reading, the Original Sauce 
Warehouse. All others are spurious imitations. 


WO THOUSAND best SILVER WATCHES, 25s. 
each; 500 gold ditto, 55¢.each, all warranted ; 
1,000 Solid Gold Guard Chains and Albert Chains, 16s. 
6d. each; Gold Gem Rings and Signet ditto, 4s. each ; 
1,500 Solid Gold Scarf Pins, 5s 6d. each ; Gold Brooches, 
Earrings, Studs, and every kind of Jewellery, at a simi- 
lar reduction. Country orders, per remittances, care- 
- y, attended to.—George Dyer, 90, Regent Street, 
ondon. 


ATOHES and CLOCKS.—FREDC. HAWLEY 
(Successor to Thomas Hawley), many years 
Watchmaker, by special appointment, to his late 
Majesty George IV., invites inspection of his care- 
fully-finished Stock, at 148, Regent Street, W. Ele- 
gant Gold watches, £2 15s. to £35; Silver Watches, 
£1 68. to £12 12s. Eight-day Timepieces, 12s. 6d. 
Clocks, striking hours and half-hours, £2 15s. and 
upwards.—FREDERIC HAWLEY, Watchmaker, 148, 
Regent Street, W. (from the Strand and Coventry 
Street). Established nearly a century. Merchants 
and Shippers supplied. 


RANDY.—The Best and Cheapest in the World. 
Cognac, 156. per gallon; one dozen, 83s. 
Champagne, 18¢. per gallon; one dozen, 89s. This 
splendid Brandy cannot be equalled. Best London 
Gin, full strength, 13s. per gallon; one dozen, 29s. 
The above prices per dozen include railway carriage. 
— PHILLIPS and CO., Distillers, Holborn Hill, 
ndon. 


INAHAN’S LL WHISKY v. COGNAO 
] BRANDY.—This Celebrated Old Irish Whisky 
rivals the finest French Brandy. It is pure, mild, 
mellow, delicious, and very wholesome. Sold in 
bottles, 8s. 8d., at the retail houses in London; by the 
agents in the principal towns in England ; or wholesale 
at 8, Great Windmill Street, London, W.—Observe 
the red seal, pink label, aud cork branded “ Kinahan’s 
LL Whisky.” 


R. HARTRY, Surgeon-Dentist, by a new Pro- 
h cess REPLACES TEETH in the mouth with- 
out any pain or inconvenience to the patient. He is 
only to be consulted at his residence, 41, St. Martin’s 
Lane, Trafalgar Square. Painless extraction if re- 
quired. Moderate charges. 
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ME OLD ESTABLISHED 


Messrs. Gabriel’s Pamphlet on the Teeth, just pu 
gratis on lication, 


4 97, ,-— Cavendish-aquare, and $4, Ludgate-hill, London; 
Yerpool, e-street ; 
Complete Beta, 4 to 


EETH.—Osteo Eidon, Messrs. Gabriel’s Specialite. 


—The numerous advantages, such as comfori, purity 0 a 
freedom from pain, obtainable hereby, Soe in 


materials, 
by post, or 


Pend io'te 5 guse 


IFE ASSOCIATION OF SCOTLAND, 
Chairman in London—Sir WM. DUNBAR ¢ 
Mochrum, Bart., M.P. ; 
While sffording all the advantages and facilitigg 
usual with other Offices, this institution 
special and attractive features peculiar to iteel{; a4 
during the twenty-six years of its eperations ith 
largely contributed to the extension of Life Assurang 
— the whole of Great Britain and |, 


nd, . 

The system and regulations have been framed, aj 
from time to time improved, so as to secure to thy 
policyholders not only the utmost value for their jay. 
ments, but especially the following: 

As small present outlay as 

No Responsibility, whether of Partnership 
Mutual Assurance. 

No liability to Forfeiture, or so little that only grog 
carelessness can affect the policy. 

A liberal roturn to the policy-holder, if he desire ty 
relinquish his policy; or, 

The loan of a sum nearly equal to its office valy 
without cancelling the policy. 

The eminent usefulness of tho institution is spp. 
rent from its having paid policies on deceased lira 
amounting, during last year alone, to 

NINETY THOUSAND POUNDS. 


One whole Year's Ranking for Profits over all later 
entrants will be secured by 
April. 


Assuring before ft 


THOS. FRASER, Resident Scoretary, 
London (Chief Office), 20, King William Street, 
City ; (West End Office), 48, Pall Mall, 8.W. 





Casson MEDICAL, and GENERAL LIFE 
ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 13, 8t. James 
Square, London, 8.W.—Established 1824. 
FINAKCIAL RESULTS OF THE SOCIETY'S OPERATIONS. 
The annual income exceeds sre ove ove £201,000 
The Assurance Fund safely invested, is 

OVET wee see cee e08 o80 ee see see 
The New Policies in the last year wero 

466, assurip oe ove ove eee oon oe 
The Bonus added to Policies at the last 

Givision WAS 21. se see cee. cee ove = 278,077 
The total claims by death paid amount to 1,962,629 

The following are among the distinctive features 
#2 Creal it Seetom. 0 policy for the whole of 

t —On any or the w 
life, where the age does not exceed. 60, one-balf of te 
annual premiums during the first five years my 
remain on credit, and may either continue as a det 
on the policy, or be paid off at any time. 

Low Rates of Premium for Young Lives, with early 
participation in profits. 

Endowment Assurances may be effected, without 
profits, by which the sum assured becomes payable 
on the attainment of a specified age, or st death, 
whichever event shall first happen. 

Invalid Lives may be assured at rates pro 
to the increased risk. : 

Prompt Settlement of Claims.—Claims paid thirty 
days after proof of death. 4 

he Reversionary Bonus at the Quinquennial Diri- 
sion in 1862 averaged 48 per cent., and the Cash Bonu 
28 per cent. on the premiums paid in tho fiw 


ears. 
The next Division of Profits will tako placeis 
January, 1867, and persons who effect new policies 
before the end of June next will be entitled at thet 
division to one year's additional share of profits ort 
later entranta. 
Tables of rates and forms of proposal can bed 
tained of any of the Society's agents, or of 
GEORGE CUTCLIFFE, gover st Secretary. 
13, St. James’s Square, London, 8.W. 


271,40 


























rP HE LAND SECURITIES COMPANY (Limited). 
The Company ISSUE MORTGAGE DEBEI- 
TURES, bearing 4} per cent. interest, payable ball 
yearly, at the Bankers of the Company in London, * 
at such Country Bankers as may be arranged 
the holders, payable at such periods and for st 
amounts ag may suit investors. The agers? 
amount of the debentures at any time issued is striely 
limited to the total amount of the moneys for the tim 
being, secured to the Company by carefully se! 
mortgages, of which a register is kept at the 
pany's Chief Office, open to inspection by debeute 
olders. The holders have, moreover, the socurily 
the large uncalled capital of the Company, 
amounts at present to £900,000. These debentarss, 
therefore, combining the advantages of 6 
age with ready convertibility, will be found » P™ 
ectly safe and convenient investment. , 
The Company accept money on deposit in © 
smallest or largest sums, at interest, in anticipation) 
investment in the mortgage debentures, and 
undertake the negotiation of special investwenls 
suit exceptional circumstances. «J 
Apply to the Managing Director, Land Geourltia 
Company, No. $2, Charing Cross, 8.W. 


1,446,000 
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